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Acts I, 24.—‘‘ And they prayed and said, 


Thou, Lord, 


which knowest the hearts of all men, show 


whether of these two thou hast chosen.” 





Thomas Jefferson says he got his first 
idea of a republican form of government 
from attending the meetings of a self-goy- | 
erning, a Congregational church. Here | 
was a self-governing church about to draw | 
lots for a new officer, and believing that 
the disposing of the lot is of the Lord, 
that the act was an appeal to God for 
guidance in their choice, they preceded it 
with this prayer: ‘** Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, show 
whether of these two thou hast ehosen. 
Doubtless, if there had been more prayer 
previous to the recent national election, | 
there would be less difficulty in discover- | 
ing who is legally elected ; if there had | 
been more anxiety to know whom God | 
had chosen, there would have been less | 
bribery and fraud and intimidation ; for 
it is not like Him to select his candidates 
after that method, though sometimes men 
are mad enough to do it. 

I suppose it is perfectly competent for 
all Christians still to pray the prayer of 
the text: That God’s chosen may yet be 
found and duly inaugurated. 

There was an old maxim—divinity did 
so hedge a king, that the king could do no 
wrong. This, with kingship itself, we 
have pretty thoroughly repudiated. At 
any rate, if we take common rumor for 
our guide, there is almost no wrong of 
which our rulers are not guilty—at least 
our outgoing ones. It would appear that 
there is almost nothing too improbable, 
too unworthy, too infamous, for some 
portion of the American people to attri- | 
bute to those in authority over them; 
that, under whatever obligations they may | 


us 
” 


| try itself were at 


| of truth: 
| superstitious, 


have been to such men in the past—obli- 
gations that never can be cguceled or com- 
puted ; that, however much they may have 
idolized them and gloried in their achieve- 
ments; that, however much they may 
have looked to them for protection and 
deliverance when property, life, and coun- 
stake; when ‘once the 


peril is over, and 


| ** Grim-vis: ge d war hath smoothed his wrinkled 


front,’ 

they are content to let their faults live in 
brass, and to write their virtues in water. 
Of course, after we have duly stoned 
them, we mean to build them sepulchres. 

The old maxim, the king can do no 
wrong, was of public rather than private 
interpretation, and had in it this element 
It was a blind, an ignorant, a 
if you please, but still a 
genuine recognition of the principle, that 
in all kingship, in all rightful sovereignty 
of man over man, there is something of 
God, something divine; or, as the apostle 
has it, that there is **no power but of 
God,”’ and that ** the powers that be are 
ordained of God.” It is of this divine ele- 
ment in human government, and especially 
in the American Government, in other 
words, of this div inily of the ballot, that I 
shall speak this morning. 

As employed by demagogues, [ do not 
believe in the maxim : ‘The voice of the 
people, the voice of God.’ The voice of 
the people has too often put to death the 
benefactors of the people ; once asked for 
the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion 
of the Son of God. But there is a sense 
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in Which itis true. Whena nation, through 
its established constitutional forms, has 
given its voice for a ruler, that ruler is of 
God; that ruler is ordained of God; and 
to deny this, is treason to the first princi- 
ples of a free government. The nation 
may have inade a great mistake, may have 
taken a man for reputed and not real 
qualities, may have been imposed upon 
by politicians, through ‘bought-up cau- 
cuses and conventions, the man chosen 
may be the representative of a party that 
could have elected no one else—of a party 
which has betrayed the country; but if 
he lias been fairly elected, if he be the 
honest choice of the majority of the peo- 
ple, he is also the choice of God. God 
knows how to use him; for ** there is uo 
power but of God, and the powers that 
be are ordained of God 37? and a popular 
election is the American method of deter- 
mining who are the powers that be, 

It is not true that God always intends 
anation to have rulers such as the best 
men of the nation think they need, He 
disciplines nations, as He disciplines men, 
wnd they need it as much as men, for they 
ure only menagegregated. When He gave 
the children of Israel, Saw, the sou Kish, 
He did not give them such a ruler as 
Samuel would have selected; He gave 
them a king in His wrath. because they 
had rejected Him. When the citizens of 
a nation are left free to select their own 
rulers, those rulers will usually be as good 
as they deserve ; they will be representa- 
tive men. The citizens of a nation will 
secure such rulers as they take the pains 
and precaution to secure—such as repre- 
sent the average intelligence and morality 
wid virtue of the people who vote for 
them. The city of New York is as well 
ruled to-day as it deserves to be; and so, 
also, as to that matter, is the State: for 
the city is the State, just as Paris is 
France. When the majority of the peo- 
ple of France cast their ballots for Napo- 
leon IIL as President, he was as good a 
mau as they deserved—as they could ap- 
preciate. He represented them, though 
he afterward betrayed them. That, too, 
they deserved. And when a majority of 
the people of this country cast their bal- 
lots for James Buchanan, a chief execu- 
tive, who let his own cabinet officers plan 
a rebellion to take the nation’s life, and 
steal the munitions of war under his very 
nose, he was as good a man as a country 
that professed to recognize men as equals 
before their Creator, and yet connived at 
the bondage of three million of them, 
held, bought, and sold them as chattels— 
I say he was as good a man as such a 
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country deserved, though it was yours 
and mine; and when we chose him—and 
I presume some of us actually voted for 
him—God ordained him, ay, God ordained 
him in His wrath, and in the flame of bat- 
tle we found it so. He armed against us 
the men who would have destroyed the 
nation. God intended to let us see what 
was the upshot of making compromises 
with evil, and not trying to get rid of it. 

The divine element in a constitutional 
monarchy, where the authority to rule a 
nation is hereditary, like property; de- 
scends from father to son, consists in the 
earrying out of constitutional regulations. 
‘The oldest son of Queen Victoria is heir- 
apparent to the throne, This is accord- 
ing to the Constitution of the English 
Government; that is, by giving this man, 
the Prince of Wales, his birth as the old- 
est son in that royal household, God sets 
him apart, God ordains him to rule over 
that great nation, The divine element in 
a government like our own, a free re- 
public, where every citizen has a right, 
and is under solemn obligation to express 
his preference for the chief executive, is 
in the ballot; and where any portion of 
the American people, whatever the politi- 
cal party, descend to bribery and intimi- 
dation in elections, to fraudulent voting, 
or to the counting in of candidates not 
actually and Jegally elected by the ballots 
of the people, they desecrate their most 
sacred prerogative; they trample under 
foot that very feature in their system of 
government which links it to the throne 
of God; they usurp the prerogatives 
which belong, of right, to the nation in 
its aggregate capacity; for it is the na- 
tion’s honest voice, the choice they le- 
gally make, which is the voice of God! 

The man who assassinates the rightful 
ruler of a great, free people, has a name 
that will rot; no matter how much his 
erave may be sprinkled with flowers. But 
how is it better to assassinate a ruler—the 
ruler whom the nation prefers and would 
chose—at the ballot-box, than on his way 
to the capital or in the Presidential chair? 
And if it be true that in any State of this 
Union, intimidation, money, or fraud has 
deprived the majority of the citizens of 
that Commonwealth of the right and priv- 
ilege of expressing their preference for 
chief executive, or has nullitied that pref- 
erence, that State has been stabbed at 
the heart; has been compelled to utter a 
voice which is not her true voice. Talk 
about State rights, that State has had no 
rights. When our Government gave the 
colored man the right of suffrage it took 
upon itself solemn obligations. to protect 
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him in the exercise of this right by law; 
if need be, by army and navy; no mat- 
ter where he was born or who his ances- 
tors might be ; no matter about the kinks 
in his hair or the thickness of his lips ; that 
right of suffrage made him, in such a na- 
tion as this, the Lord’s anointed temple, 
the depositary of a divine prerogative. He 
held the ballot, by which the nation 
appealed to the God of nations to show 
who His choice was for its chief ruler. It 
Was the nation’s gift. And every true and 
loyal citizen of this nation is to be discoy- 
ered, to-day, by his determination thar, 
Whoever he may be that holds the right 
of suffrage, he shall freely and securely 
exercise that right, at whatever cost; else 
the right itself is a sham and a farce. 

lf by bands of disguised night-riders, 
yelling and shooting and cursing, the 
humblest citizen of the nation, be he white 
or black, is prevented from a fair expres- 
sion of his preference for the chief ruler 
of the land, it is an insult to the whole 
people, of whom, according to the theory 
of our Government, he is a peer to the 
proudest. If Senator Jolin B. Gordon had 
been shot on his way to the polls, it is no 
greater outrage to American citizenship 
than if it had been one of his late slaves, 
If the humblest citizen of this nation is 
given to understand that the bread which 
he earns by the sweat of his brow, for inis 
Wife and children ; that the clothing they 
wear; that the humble roof which pro- 
tects their heads from night-damp and 
storms, depends upon whether he casts 
this ballot or that ballot, or any ballot at 
all, it is an insult to the majesty of the 
American people. And Lam amazed at 
the shameless eifrontery of men, who, 
when prevented from doing this despica- 
ble, this infernal work of trampling pon 
the constitutional rights of their fellow- 
citizens, talk about the tyranny of the 
bayonet! ‘There is no tyranny, .when 
au country is over-ridden by bands of 
armed men, for the purpose of intimi- 
dation. There is no tvranny when the 
rightful American citizen is told, that if 
the prerogative given him by 
the American Constitution, it will be at 
the peril of starvation! But when the 
bayonet of the Aincrican soidier is within 
call, to protect the American citizen in his 
rights of suffrage, that is tyranny. Tfmen 
do not want to see that which is a terror 
to evil-doers, let them respect the law ; 
for God's minister holds not the swordin 
vain. Ah! when [ think of the outrages 
that haye been committed against Ameri- 
can citizens, since the date of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation setting apart this 
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day asa day of thanksgiving and praise ; 
of humanity so desecrated, of American 
citizenship so trampled under foot, IT am 
driven to quote what Mark Antony says 
in presence of the dead Cesar : ; 
“Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
ThatLam meek and gentle with these butchers,’ 
If it be true that the ballot expresses 
the divine element in the American Goy- 
ermnent, then, of course, it ought to be 
employed reverently; as a prerogative 
which God has conferred. It is our ap- 
peal to God to show to the people whomt 
he has chosen. I know that a great deal 
is said in the way of censuring Christian 
citizens, and especially Christian minis- 
ters, for having anything to do with pub- 
lic alYairs; and that some people think 
that Hlouse of God to 
have public questions alluded to or dis- 
cussed there. But [T know of no act more 
becoming for any meeting, which has for 
i mn the taking of steps toward 
the choice of nen to rule over a free peo- 
ple, no act more appropriate, than prayer 5 
appeal to God for guid- 
ile Paul writes: ‘I ex- 
. first of all, supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men ;, for kings 
and for all that are in authority, that we 
inay lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God, our 
Saviour.”” Now. if men have no voice in 
determining their rulers, prayer is their 
only resort. They can only appeal to 
God to stand between them and corrupt 
rulers. But if they have such a voice, and 
do not employ it; if they can attend pri- 
mary political meetings aud do not; if 
they can be sent to final conventions and 
do not go; if they can east a vote at the 
ballot-box and do not do it; if they can 
help form public opinion and determine 
public standards as to public officers and 
do not, then Tsay that be they ministers 
or not ministers prayers for a quiet 
of the wisdom 
veriest shain 


it desecrates the 
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and peac sable life. 
of God-guided rilers, are the 
and mockery! and God must so regard 
them., Women minors and idiots 
may pray so, but not men. 

I have no doubt that there are people, 
too, who will think Iam making an ir- 
use of the passage taken as a 
*y can see that a church officer, 
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reverent 
texts. CD 
a successor to one of the Apostles, ought 
not to be elected without prayer ; but pub- 
lic rulers, they think, are in an entirely 
different sphere. Why, the very ques- 
tion, whether we are to be permitted 
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to have free churches aé all; whether we 
are to have churches disconnected from 
the State, may yet, some time, come to 
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' ment, or this or that Presidential election 


turn upon who occupy seats in yonder | 
| God incarnated himself in humanity He 


Capitol; upon who sits in the Presidential 
chair. A political party cannot owe its 
successes to a great ecclesiastical system 
whose Head claims to be supreme over all 
earthly rulers, without coming under ob- 
ligations to that system. When the solid 
vote of the adherents of the Papacy be 
cast for any one political party in_ this 
country we may expect that the eccle- 


| 


siastics who preside over it, will be look- | 


ing for some equivalent; and you and I 


know from the history of the past what | 
equivalent they will demand, what, if | 
they are consistent with their own views, | 
| ern affairs—the social and civil debris of 


they must demand. 

The idea that Christian ministers are 
too saered a commodity, too celestial a 
factor, in human life, to have anything 


to do with the question who makes and | 


executes the laws of the land; that they 
must content themselves with praying in 
their closets, at home, while the small 
politicians, the petty wire-pullers of our 
vreat cities, determine the destinies of the 
nation, hand it here or hand it there, as 
they may please; the idea that a citizen 


can be a good Christian on Sundays and | 


then go to work and pack primary meet- 
ings, and doctor returns, and vitiate the 
Whole process by which an appeal is made 
to the people for their honest Judgment in 
the choice of rulers; by which an appeal 
is made to the Supreme Ruler of nations as 
to His choice, ought to be scouted forever 
from this land. A man who connives at 
fraudulent voting in a republic, be he in 
New York or Louisiana, is neither a true 
Christian nor a true patriot. 

Again, if the ballot in the hands of 
every American citizen be the expres- 
sion of the divine element in our sys- 
tem of government, it should be cast 
in the interest of humanity, in’ the in- 
terest of a free nation. God gave us this 
country ; He sent our fathers here with 
their peculiar ideas of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, to develop them here. 
That is the manifest destiny of this na- 
tion. Those ideas have become national. 
Ile gave us this country for the sake of 
humanity, not for the sake of a race or a 
party or a chureh, but for the sake of the 
world. If the problem of human rights 


will settle it forever, and then the chariot- 
wheels of State will drag no more heavily, 
it will prove a delusionandasnare. When 


put Himself into this problem. The prob- 
lem of human rights is an eternal one. So 
long as men are wronged their wrongs 
must be righted. It is so in this country 
at least, and our statesmen will find it so. 

When slavery was abolished the veteran 
anti-slavery leaders disbanded, as though 
all the work had been done. But it was 
only begun. Social chaos remained be- 
hind. Slavery had been suppressed war 
with one race, the rebellion had pro- 
voked active war with another; and out of 
these two came the present chaos of South- 





two wars! Ah, if the citizens of the South 
had honestly accepted the situation when 
by the throes of civil war a new nation of 
freemen had been born, in ignorance and 
feebleness and want; if they had said to 
themselves, ‘* We have been very guilty 
concerning our brethren ;”’ if they had at 
once recognized the true citizenship of 
their late bondmen, taken the new prob- 
lem as from the hand of the God of battles, 


,to whom they had appealed, and ad- 


dressed themselves to the work of furnish- 
ing these men for that citizenship; if in- 
stead of sitting back in sullenness and 
disgust, because their black brother, who 
had been the innocent oceasion of the con- 
flict, had, at last, a chanee to become a 
citizen and a man—had at last a right to 
eall himself and his wife and children his 
own—had at last a home which was his 
castle, the threshold of which neither task- 
master nor negro-trader, bloodhound nor 


| United States marshal could cross; if ad- 


keeps coming up like Banquo’s ghost, and | 


jostling our public men from the seats of 
ease and power, where they seek to in- 
trench themselves, it cannot be helped. 
If they would fain persuade themselves 
that this or that constitutional amend- 


dressing themselves to this task, as the 
wiser and more Christian race, they had 
at once and forever accepted the constitu- 
tional amendments, as determined by the 
arbitrament of the sword, which they 
themselves had unsheathed, the work 
would have been done. All honor to those 
of them who did so. But ever since the 
war many of them have been like the 
viper in the fable, biting the file that sev- 
ered the chains of the bondmen; like the 
Egyptians of old, looking across that sea 
of blood through which God had made a 
pathway of escape for His poor, oppressed 
people, if perchance they might discover 
some way of getting them back again, or 
of abridging their freedom. 

The truth is, we have a very uncomfort- 
able preamble to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so long as there is within our 
borders any class of our citizens who are 
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not protected in their enjoyment *‘ of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’? We 


are committed to the world, to our fathers | 


and to posterity, as well as to the Judge 


of all the earth, as a people who have | 


taken it upon themselves, have taken it to 
be their mission, their role, to recognize 
and establish the law of human equality 
and brotherhood in civil affairs within all 
the land. We have said in the words 
of the Apostle, ** Who is weak and we are 
not weak? who is offended and we burn 
not?’ This, according to our own inter- 
pretation, is what this country is for, to 
afford an asylum, a refuge for the op- 


pressed. But is it for the oppressed of 
other lands alone? Do we distinguish 


against a man because of his complexion, 
because of his previous degradation, be- 
eause he was born on our own shores? 
Do we distinguish against a man becatse 
our fathers have constituted him the vic- 
tim of a system, one of whose safeguards 
it was to make it an act of felony, should 
any man teach him to read or write his 
own native tongue? And especially will 
the freemen of this nation, in employing 
the ballot, distinguish against a man who 
was loyal to the Government when he 
was surrounded only by disloyalty, and 
who now ¢asts his ballot often at the peril 
of his life? Shall the American citizen, 
with whom a free ballot is his highest dig- 
nity, and to whom it gives the power of 
mingling his voice with the voice of his 
fellow-citizens all over the land, as they 
determine into whose hands the guidance 


of public affairs, the shaping of the des- | 


tiny of the nation shall be committed; 
shall he desecrate the ballot, which he 
holds, by casting it where it will count 
against the rights of his brother-man? his 
equal by the Constitution and laws of the 
land? 

Any farther than a political party is 
true to the rights of humanity I have no 
affection for it; [ have no use for it; I 
have no loyalty to it; it is dead to me, it 
ought to be to every true citizen. And | 
admit that in the present canvass, on the 
theory that the ballot isan appeal to God, 
for his judgment, the Republican party 
has richly merited disaster, if not defeat 
upon precisely this ground. [ know that 
a great “Shue and cry” has been raised on 
the question of reform. and yet facts 
prove, and [ have this from tie lips of as 
good a reformer as President Seelye him- 
self, that there never was a time when 
this great Government was so economi- 
cally administered as to-day; or when 
corrupt men in power were so few or so 
mercilessly ferreted out and punished by 
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members of the ascendant party. There 
are two things, for blinking which the Re- 
publican party has richly merited defeat 
—defeat not however at the hands of any 
party likely to sueceed it, but at the hands 
of the Judge of all the earth; and they 
both of them relate to the rights of hu- 
manity. Knowing three years ago that 
the colored voter in all the reconstructed 
States, could he have any show of protec- 
tion, would instinctively stand by its great 
fundamental principles—the equality of 
all men in rights and privileges ; this party, 
which elected Abraham Lincoln, which 
carried the nation through the war, which 
gave the bondman his freedom and then 
the ballot, was diverted from the pivotal 
point, from the main issue, from the na- 
tional question, by the secondary issues of 
third term and paper currency, and civil- 
service reform, the importance of every 
one of which I freely admit; by this time 
we have got back to the main question, 
and God brought us there. 

When the last Republican Congress ad- 
journed without providing for the protec- 
tion at the ballot-box of the humblest 
colored voter of the South—which they 
well knew could not be secured without 
farther legislation—it was a virtual aban- 
donment of their first great principle. It 
Was thought to be wise, but it has proved 
penny-wisdom. What if the nation were 
weary of the whole question of recon- 
struction. Of course they were; they 
wanted to make money. What if the lit- 
tle dogs and all, Tray, Blanehe, and 
Sweetheart, were barking at them for in- 
terfering with Southern affairs. Of course 
they were, for ’tis their nature to. What if 
a certain sly New York lawyer, of whom 
we have sinee heard not a little, as coun- 
selor to Oakes Ames, had suceeeded in 
enticing certain silly Republican insects 
to set their feet in the delectable treacle 
called Credit Mobilier. What if the East 
was crying for hard money and the West 
was crying for soft money; was not the 
main question still: Shall our brother- 
man, Whom God has made in His own 
image; who has fought the battle of free- 
dom, shoulder to shoulder with us; whom 
we have invested with the rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship; and who needs the ele- 
vating influence of the sense of Chris- 
tian manhood and Christian brotherhood 
which such institAttions as ours can give 
him; shall he, @ith all his past injuries 
and patience, with his present loyalty, be 
left to the tender mercies of Southern 
barbarism? And that Republican Con- 
said: ‘** Yes, we are tired of the 
whole subject; we must attend now to 


gress 
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the Presidential election ;’’ oblivious all 
the while that the divine clement in the 
coming canvass must be found right 
there, and not knowing, as we do now, 
that if saved at all, it would be as by the 
skin of their teeth, and by this very aban- 
doned colored voter! 

The other question which 
lican party blinked—shall I say had not 
the courage to confronty—in the recent 
election, was the fact of a virtual coali- 
tion between their political opponents and 
the Romish hierarciiy ; was the fact, now 
sufficiently apparent. that the Roman 
Catholic Church, as a political organiza- 
tion, has gone bodily into American poli- 
ties. It is a natural coaition, No one 
need be surprised at it; it is the Bourbon 
element in Church taiting with the Bour- 
bon clement in State; a Bourbon twin of 
the Siainese order, drawing its life-blood 
out of the denial of himan rights. It is 
the hand of the Pope laid in blessing upon 
the head of a political party. It is that 
same party kneeling to kiss the Pope's 
great toe. And from this moment in the 
history of this country this coalition will 
be permanent. Oue only safety is in mak- 
ing it so plain that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, cannot fail to discover it, 

Now, some of you watit me to say these 
words With bated breath, lest they pro- 
voke the very thing which you fear—a 
ereat religious controversy in this eoun- 
trv. It never will be a religious contro- 
versy ; it will be a politieal controversy, 
to protect the rights of religi ert 
You dread lest the echoes of some sing 
will cause to be precipitated that 


the Repub- 











voice 
avalanche which the more outspoken Ro- 
man Catholic writers, such as Brownson 
and Heeker, have told us again and aeain 
will eventually come down. Tf do not 
dread its deseent so much as T cread its 
silent and seeret gathering, while political 
nurses in nighteaps are walking wp and 
down in the econntry erying, ‘Tush! 
hush! lest it come The question 
whether this country is Protestant or 
Joman Catholie, is as irrepressible as was 
the question whether if was a country of 
freedom or a country of slavery. Youand 





Teannot help this. Noman wants this 
controversy. No man wanted the anti- 
slavery agitation : but we have got to 
meet it. It is already foreed upon us. 
The Republican leaders moyed that this 
question be taken out of polities, might 
be settled by constitutional amendiments, 
It never will be by Demoeratic consent. 
It is the leverage by which the Roman 
Catholic vote in this country will always 
be managed, The Roman Catholics mean 
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to possess the political control of this na- 
tion, and they know how to get it. They 
know where it is for sale. They have the 
political control of the city and State of 
New York, and through this they now 
aspire to the political control of the na- 
tion. Shall they have it? 

I know men say, ** This country has no 

religion.”? [It has no State religion, but it 
has a religion of the people, and that is 
Protestant. This is true historically ; it 
is true as a matter of fact. Freedom of 
religious opinion prevails here, not be- 
eause there is 70 religion, but because re- 
ligion here is Protestant; beeause of Pro- 
testant battles for religious freedom, here 
and elsewhere. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of Protestantism is this: The right 
of every ereature of God to worship Him 
according to the dietates of his own con- 
science, It is the correlate of the funda- 
mental principle in our civil affairs that 
every citizen has a right to determine for 
himself for who he will vote for public 
office, and to vote for him; and aecord- 
ing to the present coalition, the two prin- 
ciples willstand or fail together. The Pa- 
pacy crushes out individual freedom in the 
Church; the slave aristocracy in the State. 
You may think that it isa mere question 
of religions. [tis deeper than that; it isa 
question of ireedom of religious opinion. 
li is Protesiantisin here that makes re- 
ligious O} ion free. Once let the Ro- 
main Catholics Come into political power 
in this country, aud you canno more have 
freedom of religious opinion than you can 
have treedon of political opinion in South 
Carolina or Louisiana to-day. In eorrup- 
tious of the ballot, Jesuitism would out- 
strip even the Demoeratic party. 

In the recent national election, upon 
one side this issue was fairly, but silently 
and secretly made up. ‘The Reman Cath- ' 
olic vote of this country went as solidly 
in one direction, the direction of reaction 















and Botwbonismin publica thiirs, as though 
marshaled by the Pope himself, And who 
knows but what it was? lt was the Pa- 
pacy that recognized the Confederacy. It 
is only oid frieads striking hands. The 
New York Observer complains of a Ro- 
man Catholic pri who ‘stood ali day 
at the polls and actually electioneered in 
behalf of a candidate for district judee, 
and intimidated members of his chureh 
in the exercise of the elective franchise.’ 
In the city of Detroit, a Polish Catholic 
priest marched his people in platoous to the 
polls. Similar facts come from all parts 
of the land. Everything, therefore, would 
have been gained to the party of freedom 
if the issue had been as openly met by it, as 
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upon the other side it was made up. If 
we could have had this issue in our cam- 
paign, I do not believe that the Protest- 
ants Who have come from the ecclesiasti- 
eal tyrannies of the Olid World; who have 
seen how these tyrannics have sucked the 
life-blood out of the liberties of the people 
there ; who understand their settled pol- 
icy of discouraging popular education aud 
freedom of thought, are quite ready to 
give over into the hands of their repre- 
sentatives here these free institutions, 
even though they nay be too indifferent 
to the civil rights of the late bondimen, 
They will, at least, have some regard for 
their own children. 

[ want it distinctly understood, that 
while L say these things, I speak only of 
the Papacy as an element of political 
power. Lam for the largest religious lib- 
erty of all sects and denominations in this 
country. And this is why [say it. There 
is no such liberty in any Roman Catholic 
country, and where the vote of the adhe- 
rents of the Pope of Rome aggregates 
itself, and is cast by its leaders, as a make- 
weight, into the scales of either of our 
great political parties, our civil, no less 
than our religious, liberties are endan- 
gered, And we may as well look at it 
lirstas last. If we do not look at it now, we 
shall be compelled to look at it presently. 

But [ought not to dismiss this discussion 
Without some allusion to the grave exi- 
gencies of the present hour. ‘Phe final 
summings-up of the recent election, what- 
ever mistakes were made in the canvass, 
whatever curable or incurable frauds may 
have been perpetrated in it, whatever re- 
sults in the future may hang upon it, have 
not yet been made known to Tam 
one of those who would rather a hundred- 
fold be honestly unsuccessful than dishon- 
estly successful; [ would rather fail with 
the cause of truth than triumph by the 
aris of the devil. Believing, as I do, that 
the ballot is an appeal to the God of na- 
tions, to the God who, in exile and in dan- 
gers, taught our fathers the great princi- 
piles of civil and religious liberty on other 
shores; the God who, a hundred years 
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ago, gave us the victory in our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and who, eleven years 
since, brought us safely through our civil 
war; believing that He judges parties and 
men, as well as nations, it seems to me 
that to seat any man wrongfully in the 
Presidential chair, to seat him there by 
blood of innocent men that calls up to 
heaven for vengeance, by ostracising and 
starving His own poor, by cheating this 
vreat free people of their honest right in 
His scleetion, would be to provoke His 
vengeance to descend upon the nation 
herself. L want no participation in such 
un act as that. 

And yet, if this should be done, if! by 
massing the two most dangerous elements 
in our civilization, the men who have al- 
ready taken up arms against the sacred- 
ness of the ballot, striking thus at the 
nation’s life, and assassinated one of 
our chief executives; and the ignorant 
and vicious swarms of our ereat cities, led 
to the polls in platoons by their church- 
guides; if by outrages against humanity, 
and the God of humanity, such as will 
make the whole civilized world ery out 
with horror: if by purchase of men’s man- 
hood: if by threats of starvation and death ; 
if by fraudulent swelling of fictitious ma- 
joritics, this thing should be done, let us 
remember that yvenzeance is not ours but 
God's; let us possess our souls in patience; 
let us ery day and night unto Him for de- 
liverance ; let us rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for [im ; let us cease from anger 
and forsake wrath; let not fret our- 
selves in any wise to do evil; for yet a 
little while, and die that shall come will 
come and not tarry. ‘The men that shall 
8) the sacred prerogatives of 
America citizenship, that shall so trifle 
with the rights of man and the judgments 
of God, that shall so cast themselves across 
the pathway of human progress, we may 
safely lerve them to the Judge of all the 
earth. 
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Ti por. their head they place a fruitless crown, 
And puta barren scepter in their gripe, 
rhence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 
No son of theirs suecceeding.”’ 























Condition of the Country and Claims of Parties to Public Confidence. 


SPEECH OF 


HON. STEPHEN A. HURLBUT, 


OF ILLINOIS, t 


In the House of Representatives, 


SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1876. 


The House being as in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for debate 
only— 

Mr. HURLBUT said : 

Mr. Speaker: We are now approaching 
the end of this most ‘‘weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable’? session, and it may not be 
amiss to look back before we separate and 
review the course we have been pursuing. 

I fear, sir, we shall find few fruits to gather, 
slight harvest in sound grain for the labor 
and time expended. But those we represent 
may take warning at least by the shortcom- 
ings of this Congress, and see to it that the 
public interests are not again committed into 


the hands of a purty which has been so lavish | 
of promises in advance and so barren of per- | 


formance in the time of trial. 
The facetious gentleman from New York 


[Mr. Cox] laid aside some weeks ago his | 
quips and jests and condescended to the | 
sphere of simple fact when, with a sweeping 
gesture including all of his own side of the 


House, he solemnly declared that ‘‘this is 


the day of small things.’’ 


truthfulness of the statement rendered his | 
remark an example of the highest kind of 


unconscious humor, fit to be reproduced in 
the next issue of ‘‘Why We Laugh.”’ The 
evidences were all around him, and especially 
in the ‘‘masterly inactivity’’ of his own com- 
mittee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, nearly two years since 
a great popular election was held. Many 
causes combined to bring about changes in 


” 


the public mind. Depression in business 


The ludicrous | 


| affairs, stagnation of currency, failures of 


| mercantile enterprise, manufacturing over- 
done, building of great railways stopped; all 
these were charged as due to the policy and 
practice of the party in power. All elements 
of discontent and division naturally gravi- 
tated to the Democratic party, the chronic 
grumbler of twenty years. Then there is al- 
ways a considerable element which wearies of 
anything continuous znd uniform, and seeks 
change and variety by natural appetite, and 
| this element is always large in this country, 
| and it is to it that is due the apparent impos- 





| sibility ofany settled,continuous,and uniform 
| policy. 

These hosts were like those that gathered 
to David in the cave of Adullam. 

The press of the country in many instances 
| devoted itself to the consideration of ephem- 
eral questions, and forgot the grave differ- 
ences that rest, and must always rest, on 
eternal principles of right and wrong. 

The Republican party was arraigned every- 
where before the great tribunal of the people; 
and in the exercise of that broad license, 
which the freedom of elections gives and re- 
| quires, it was charged with all the sins and 
| shortcomings of individual members; it was 
| alleged to have outlived its usefulness, to 
| have had its day, to have performed its pur- 
| pose, and that its paramount necessity now 
| was to die out of the way of the newly re- 
| organized Democracy, whose u.ission it was 
| to cure all evils; to restore all waste places; 
|to make all citizens free, equal, and con- 
‘tented; to sweep out all vice, public and 
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private, and to restore the dominion of the 
Constitution and the laws. 

What promises, Mr. Speaker, from the 
party press, the party conventions, and at 
the hustings! Promises are the cheapest of 


all cheap currency; they cost nothing to | 


make, nothing to scatter lavishly and broad- 
cast, and as some one says, 
the money of fools.’’? ‘‘Let the Democrats 
into power,’’ said they, ‘‘and the good times 
will come; official corruption shall be stop- 
ped ; business shall be revived; fields shall 
groan with golden harvests, foreign com- 
merce be restored; internal transporta- 
tion shall be simplified and cheapened ; 
money shall be solid, abundant, and cheap ; 
values shall be restored ; taxes shall be re- 
duced, retrenchment inaugurated, and the 
Government conducted on the soundest and 
most economical plans. The South shall 
groan no more; the great problem of labor 
and capital, the great struggle of life and 
liberty, still going on in that section, shall 
be harmoniously settled, and all feuds and 
quarrels of race, citizenship, or ownership of 
property shall disappear under the over- 
shadowing and benignant wings of the new 
Democracy.’’ <A real civil-service reform 
should be effected; Cesarism, personal gov- 
ernment, offices as rewards for personal ser- 
vice, all these and all other evil things should 
perish before the dawn of the new day. 

These were among the inducements held 
out to the people to glorify the beginning of 
the second century bythe ingress of a Demo- 
cratic majority into the House of Representa- 
tives, and these, with not a little of that 
judicious violence which the Anglo-Saxon 
deems himself privileged to use toward a 
weaker people and which was used so far as 
deemed necessary in more than one State of 
the South—these causes and these means 
brought the present majority into this House. 

First and foremost among the partisan 
cries was that of universal corruption among 
Republican office-holders. A charge easy to 
make; for general condemnations are the 
refuge of ignorant malice. Is it true? No 
man denies that always, at all times and in 
all parties, some bad men obtain places of 
honor and emolument, and disgrace by their 
misconduct and their venality themselves 
and their friends. It was so in the times of 
Washington and Jefferson, and every other 
President the nation ever had. High names 
might be recalled from the distance that 
gives oblivion that were polluted by jobbery 
and bribery. 

But fortunately we have official documents 
that show in rare contrasts the fidelity and 
honesty of official men since 1834. On the 
19th day of June, 1876, the Secretary of the 
Treasury reported to the Senate of the United 
States a full and detailed statement of re- 
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ceipts and disbursements from January 1, 
1834, to June 30, 1875; and also the amount 
of defalcations in gross andthe ratio of losses 
ver $1,000 to the aggregate received and 
disbursed, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate of February 9, 1876. 

[ have caused this official statement to be 
tabulated so as to show the exact state by 
presidential periods, and I commend it to my 
Democratic friends as excellent reading for 
the vacation, and insert it here in my re- 
marks. 


Statement showiny the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Government fron Jan- 
wary 1, 1834, to June 30, 1875; exhibiting 
also the amount of defalcations and. the 
ratio of losses per 31,000 to the aggre gate 
received and disbursed, arranged in pe- 
riods as nearly as practicable of four 
years each. The disbursements for the 
Post Office Department are given sepa- 
rately. . 


Periods. Amount, 


Loss on 
$1,000, 


Jan. 1, 1834, TO Dec, 31, 
1837.—Andrew Jackson, 
(Dem.,) President: 

Gross receipts.....3...... 

Gross disbursements,ex 
clusive of Post Office .. 110,505 
P. Office disbursements .! 11,66 


$135,905, 960 92 S10 17 








JAN. 1, 18388, TO Dec, 31, 
1841.—Martin Van Bu- 
ren, (Dem.) President: 
Gross receipts............ 
Gross disbursements,ex- 

clusive of Post Office.. 
P.Oftice disbursements. . 


129,948,548 91 3 01 


137,094,438 34 | 21 15 
13,284,961 77 | 2 38 
JAN. 1, 1842, Tro JuNE 30, | 
1845.—J. Tyler, (Whig,) 
President : 
116,736,604 87 3 68 
Gross disbursements,ex- 
clusive of Post Office.. 
P.Office disbursements. . 


109,187,401 24 
18,666,750 20 





10 37 
I4 


JuLy 1, 1845, To June 30, 
1849.—Jaumes K. Polk, 
(Dem.,) President : 

Gross receipts 

Gross disbursemeuts 
clusive of Post Office.. 

P.Office disbursements 


201,857,508 45 Os 





205,194,700 57 8 34 
16,561,478 41 15 


JuLy 1, 1849, TO JUNE 30, 
1953.—Taylor and Fill- 
more, (Whigs,) Pres’s: | 

Gross receipts............ 

Gross disbursements,ex- 


211,908,612 91 1 30 














clusive of Post Oflfice.. 194,370,493 14 | 7 64 
P.Office disbursements. .| 26,582,570 74 | 1 99 

JuLY 1, 1853, Tro JUNE 30, 

1857.—Franklin Pierce, 

(Dem.,) President : 
Gross receipts....... 282,179,829 56 75 
Gross disbursements,¢ 

clusive of Post Office.. 285,638,875 65 | 5 Bb 
P.Oftice disbursements. . 40,439,110 70 | 6 92 
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lSs 
Periods. |; Amount, nS 
| | om 
re 
JuLY 1, 1857, ro JUNE 30, 
1861.—Jas. Buchanan, | 
(Dem.,) President : 
Gross receipts............ | 312,359,679 56 62 
Gross disbursements,ex 
clusive of Post Office.. 328,183,268 3 6 98 
P.Office disbursements. . } 302 
Jury 1, 1861, ro JuNnE 30, 
1865.—Ab’ham Lincoln, | 
(Rep.,) President: 
Gross receipts............ | | 10 
Gross disbursements,ex- 
clusive of Post Office. . 1 41 
P.Office disbursements. .| 1 91 
JuLY 1, 1865, TO JUNE 30, 
1869.—And’w Johnson, | 
(War Dem.,) Presi’ent: | | 
Gross receipts... 4,042,316,438 46 | 63 
Gross disbursements, 
clusive of Post Office. .) 3,891,576,259 10 | 48 
P.Office disbursements. .| 81,016,286 91 | 2 06 
| 
Jury 1, 1869, ro JuNE 30, | 
1873.—U. S. Grant, (Re- 
publican,) President : 
Gross TOCEIPIS........200+ 2,576,645,585 22 37 
Gross disbursements,ex-| 
clusive of Post Office..} 2,601,158,569 90 40 


P.Oftice disbursements... 104,132,079 69 | 1138 
JULY 1, 1873, To June 30, | 
1875.—U. S. Grant, (Re- | 
publican,) Pre ssident: | 
Gross receipts............ | 
Gross disbursements,ex- | 


1,420,222,898 62 22 





Clusive of Post Office, phe 1065 699,819 31 26 
P.Oftie e disbursements. .| 53 
GROSS TOTAL RECEIPTS, 

és 
Period, Receipts. Losses. nS 
gx 
Jan. 1, 1834, to 
June 30, 1861. $1,399,986,145 18'$2,907,521 31 $2 09 
July 1, 1861, to | 
June 30, 1875.. 12, 709,645,059 91 4,348,098 10 34 


GROSS TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS, 


Disburse- 


os 

prot le wee 
Period. ments. Losses. ae 
S% 


On allaccounts 
exceptP. Office: 





Jan. 1, 1834, to | 
June 30, 1861. . .$1,369,977,502 52'12,361,722 91 $9 02 | 
July 1, 1861, to 

June 30, 1875. . ./12,566,892,569 53. 9,905,205 37 78 


Post Office dis- 
bursements: 
Jan. 1, 1834, to 


June 30, 1861...) 189,490,678 74 576,109 78 3 O4 
July 1, 1861, to 
Jane 80, 1875...) 299,665,176 08 413,472 60 1 38 
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JACKSON’S SECOND TERM TO THE END OF 


BUCHANAN’S TERM. 


FROM 


Gross total receipts and disbursements from 
January 1,1854, to June 30,1861—%2,950,454,526.44 
ineludes loans and Post Office ; "950,356 7 731.04 
excludes loans and Post Office. 

Gross total losses for the same period, (no loss 
on loans,) $15, 

Gross total loss on 
Post Office, $5.36. 

Gross total loss on $1,000, excluding loans and 

Post Office, $7.04. 


















1,000, including loans and 


> 





UNDER LINCOLN, JOHNSON, AND GRANT, 





Gross total receipts and disbur ements a 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875— } 
ine jude sloans and Post Office ; 4 
excludes loans and Post Office. 

Gross total losses for the same period, (no loss 





Gross total loss on $1,000, including loans and 


Post Office, 57-cents! 
Gross total loss on $1,000, excluding loans atid 


Post Office, $1.51! 

It appears, then, from the official records 
of the Treasury Department, prepared in 
obedience to an order of the Senate, that-— 


The gross total of receipts and 
disbursements from the begin- 
ning of Jackson’s second term 
to the end of Buchanan’s, in- 
eluding loans and Post Office, 
WR 56 Since cevocecsweeeseivddeecsess $2,950,454,526 44 
The gross total of receipts and 
disbursements for thesame pe- 
riod, excluding loans and Post 
Office, was 
Gross losses 
Ratio of losses per $1,000 on total 
receipts and disbursements, in- 










cluding loans and Post Office. 5 36 
Ratio on same, excluding loans 
OI PORE CBICC ai.o oc ccicsesccceseos 7 04 


Under Lincoln, Johnson, and Grant both 
receipts and disbursements were infinitely 
larger, and yet the gross amount of losses 
was smaller and the percentage almost ricdic- 
ulously disproportioned. Thus— 


The gross total of receipts and 
disbursements, including loans 











and Post Office, was............%25,576,902,805 32 
On the same, ine luding loansand 

Pe COG, aa on ccccedvevcscceesecs 9,701 614,481 43 
Te ee 5 ee ee 14,666,776 07 
Ratio of losses spe r $1,000 on total 

receiptsand disbursements, in- 

cluding loans and Post Office. 57 
fatio on saine, including Jouns 

GA Ne OMNOG onc cdscésccceces ‘ 151 


Thus under Democracy in its purity before 
the war, and under Republican administra- 
tion including the war, the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the first, including loans and 
Post Office, were about one-ninth of the séc- 
ond; the receipts and disbursements of the 
first, including loans and Post Office, were 
about one-fourth of those of the second; wh le 
the losses and defalcations of the Democratic 
period were nearly ten times as great when 
the loans and Post Office are included, and 
four-and-a-half times as great when thuse 
items are excluded, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But the table bears closer investigation, 
and you will find, Mr. Speaker, that the 
nearer you come to this actual time in which 
we live, to this present, existing, much- 
abused Administration of President Grant, 
the standard of honor and fidelity, as meas- 
ured by the official reports, becomes higher 
and firmer. 

The very lowest rate of losses ever reached 
is in this present Presidential term: 


Se I 54s Shinn > sukGe wh age et seeraeeeae 22 





and this tabular statement stands in grand 
constrast with the record of any President of 
any party who has ever preceded President 
Grant. 

So much for the charge of gross official dis- 
honesty reaching through and corrupting the 
entire Republican party. The official tables 
give the lie direct to this wholesale campaign 
accusation. 

Yet in face of these known facts the Dem- 
ocratic party in the House organized them- 
selves into a scandal-making machine, took 
upon themselves the office of professional 
slanderers, and charged every one of the 
regular committees of the House, and many 
special ones, with this unsavory business. 

Public business has been willfully neglect- 
ed; public necessities ignored, and the whole 
weight and power of Congress devoted to the 
manufacture of political capital for the pend- 
ing election. 

Kvery broken official kicked out for thievery, 
every cashiered officer, every nameless vaga- 
bond was invited, solicited, urged to testify. 
Partly for revenge, partly for witness fees, 
partly for cheap notoriety, these birds of evil 
omen flock to the Capitol, thronged the cor- 
ridors, took possession of the committee- 
rooms and of the committees, prompted ques- 
tions, invented answers, retailed old scandals 
picked up second-hand, the dead refuse of 
the streets, to be greedily swallowed by the 
mouths that stood agape for such carrion 
food. 

The common rights of individual citizens 
were grossly violated, the sanctity of private 
correspondence outraged, the telegraphic 
messages unlawfully forced from their proper 
keepers, citizens imprisoued by order of the 
House for no valid reason, and all the rights 
of private individuals secured by the Consti- 
tution trampled down by the decree of the 
House of Representatives. Secret sessions 
were held, parties charged with wrong-doing 
kept in ignorance, and the poor privilege 
granted to all criminals of an open investiga- 
tion and of meeting witnesses face to face was 
denied. 

In all this one single and most melancholy 
case of official misdoing has been undeniably 
made known, and that has been fairly pre- 





sented to the proper tribunal by the active 
co-operation of the Republicans in the 
House. 

You are now trying, Mr. Speaker, by a 
most singular report from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to smirch the reputation of an- 
other officer to whom neither the committee 
nor the House dare give the benefits of cross- 
examination of witnesses and of an open im- 
peachment and a fair trial before the Senate 
and the nation. 

Sir, the injustice. the gross partiality, the 
secret inquisitions of the committees of this 
"ouse are justly a stench and an offense to 
the American people. Above all things they 
like fair play, and that is what the Democracy 
have most carefully refused in the whole 
course of these examinations. 

The next of the Democratic war-cries was 
and is retrenchment. How have you fulfilled 
this pledge? The House of Representatives 
delegated its legislative power to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The rules posi- 
tively demand that that committee shall re- 
port in thirty days from the commencement 
of the session or give their reasons in writing 
for the delay. In contempt of the rules, 
many months were spent before any report 
was made; not that it was difficult even for 
that committee to make appropriations ac- 
cording to law, but because they sought to 
make new law, to break up organizations, 
and to make radical and perilous changes. 

They finally reported crude and _ ill-con- 
sidered bills; they lopped off salaries from 
teachers at West Point; they failed to provide 
means for the cadet hospital; they pinched 
the cadets themselves on their small allow- 
ance, and immortalized themselves by abol- 
ishing the only military band supported by 
the United States. 

They struck the diplomatic and consular 
service in a manner so ignorant and ill- 
advised as to call forth a most severe and 
well-deserved rebuke from a party friend 
and leader, the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Hewirr.] But his correct knowledge 
and his clear explanations were in vain; the 
House sustained the committee. 

They crippled the civil service by a pre- 
tended economy and invented the great 
labor-saving principle of a horizontal reduc- 
tion of salaries and of number of clerks. It 
was so much easier to say strike off 20 per 
cent. in number and 10 per cent. in salary 
than to inquire carefully and laboriously 
what each branch of the service actually 
needed. Arithmetic is cheaper than states- 
manship. With full knowledge that every 
head of every Department and of every 
Bureau protested that they had already gone 
to the last possible reduction of force in the 
schedules presented by them to the commit- 
tee, they stuck to the ‘‘rule of three.’’ Know- 
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ing that the Pension Office was more than a 


. year behind on its work, that the Surgeon- 


General was behind ten thousand pension 
cases for want of clerical force, they reduced 
both offices still lower, and postponed still 
further the hopes of the starving applicants. 
And the House of Representatives sustained 
the committee. 

They struck the Army—it was natural 
they should; they ignored the Military Com- 
mittee and cut down the force to 22,000 men. 
They undertook dangerous legislation in re- 
lation to rank, pay, organization, the pro- 
portion of the several arms, and other sub- 
jects, and the House sustained them. 

But, sir, time would fail me to dissect the 
random, rash, and blundering legislation of 
this committee and of the House. No sane 
man on that committee or in the House 
believed that these radical and sweeping 
changes would become laws. They were 
never meant to be. They were intended by 
their authors to be overridden in the Senate 
and yielded by the House; they were as tubs 
thrown to the whale, or as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] said at Saint 
Louis and afterward in the House, ‘‘We can 
do without an army until after election.”’ 

The whole thing is only obtaining credit 
under false pretenses; a robbery of ill-paid 
and hard-worked clerks, who really do the 
work, to bolster up a sham reputation for 
economy. 

How has this House applied civil-service 
reform in its own appointments? Has it 
retained competent officers or appointed new 
ones for the sole consideration of fitness ? 
Sir, the advent of this Democratic House to 
power was signalized by a pilgrimage such 
as has not been seen before. Lean, gaunt, 
famished by long abstinence the multitude 
of applicants passed belief. From Maryland 
to Texas came the hordes of office-hunters on 
the trail of their unhappy patrons, whose 
life they made miserable by brazen impor- 
tunity. They trooped to the plunder as the 
vultures seek the carcass. You selected a 
Doorkeeper on the sole ground of his ex- 
perience in the same capacity in the Confed- 
erate congress, and you summarily turned 
him out because he honestly wrote to a pri- 
vate friend what you all felt but dared not 
say: that office was a good thing to have. It 
was hard on Fitzhugh, for he was not the 
only man on the floor that felt ‘‘biger than 
old Grant.”’ 

You turned out clerk after clerk, gray and 
experienced in duty, and filled their places 
with partisans. 

You removed disabled Union soldiers and 
filled their places with others of another 
stripe, and would have made a clean sweep 
but for the popular indignation. 

You refused at first clerks to some of the 





committees, but have surreptitiously and in 
detail appointed more clerks than ever be- 
fore known. 

You have twice exhausted the contingent 
fund of the House by needless and extrava- 
gant sums expended for witnesses on trivial 
matters, and have run up bills to be met 
hereafter of frightful amounts for making 
and printing your investigations. 

You have insulted the President by reso- 
lutions demanding his authority for the 
exercise of his official functions outside of 
the city of Washington, and have been 
ignominiously convicted of ignorance of law 
and of history by his crushing reply. 

You have demanded elaborate reports on 
all manner of subjects from the Departments 
and hindered the public service by exacting 
these replies on matters which had already 
been officially reported and were in print. 

So much for sins of commission. You have 
had a session of eight months ; what single 
thing can you show of public benefit ? What 
work has been accomplished, what real re- 
form inaugurated ? 

Your attention was called both by the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the practicability and advisability of fund- 
ing the public debt at 4 per cent. To do 
this would be the greatest possible relief to 
the nation, for it is the interest on the debt 
that kills. Many bills looking to this end 
went to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
but we have no report and no action. Is 
this looking after the interests of the people ? 

The great question of cheap transportation, 
although reported on by the proper commit- 
tee, has been utterly overslaughed, and the 
House has refused and neglected to consider 
it and still refuses and neglects to do so. 

The great question of currency, embracing 
in its scope the very life-blood of national 
prosperity, has been dallied with and trifled 
with until the country finds as little hope for 
relief in this double-faced committee as they 
find in the double-headed presidential ticket 
of the Democratic party. All convictions, if 
any there were, on this question have been 
smothered and subordinated to success by 
false pretenses in the approaching cam- 
paign. 

But the temper and purposes of this House 
are best shown by its debates. Professing 
large and true devotion to the Union, this 
Democratic majority has listened to and ap- 
plauded the most violent denunciations of 
the party and the men who saved the national 
existence, to defiant announcements of a 
‘‘united South,’’ and to justifications of re- 
bellion and vindication of treason. It has 
heard and applauded the denial in practice 
of the rights secured by the constitutional 
amendments and the assertion of the civil 
and political supremacy of ofie race and the 
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foredoomed inferiority and subordination of 
the other, and has tried by interpolation into 
the appropriation bills to repeal the law giv- 
ing to the nation some supervisory power 
over elections in our great cities and in the 
Southern States, and thus crush out the chief 
barrier against fraud and violence against 
the citizen. 

This House has overruled clear principles 
of law in unseating Republican members and 
in retaining Democratic ones, and have thus 
nullified the voice of the people clearly and 
fairly expressed. 

In looking over the entire record of this 
session I find no measures of public utility, 
no question of general importance, perfected, 
and few if any considered by committees. 
Thus the people behind us and who are our 


judges will pass upon this first attempt to 


revive Democratic power, and their verdict 
will be that itis asad exhibition, a bad and 
desperate failure. 

There are pending in this House a vast 
number of bills seeking relief, nearly all 
from the theater of the late war: bills for 
the remission of the cotton tax and its re- 
payment; bills for damages done by march- 
ing armies, the amount of all which will fig- 
ure to hundreds of millions; bills to relieve 
postmasters and mail contractors; bills to 
repeal restrictions upon commissioning Con- 
federate officers in our Army; bills seeking 
compensation in all manner of ways for 
those who suffered because they first re- 
belled. 

These, sir, are to wait until ‘‘after elec- 
tion,’’? with the implied if not the express 
promise of Northern Democrats that in the 
event of success in that election they shall 
be favorably considered. 

The majority of this House has defied the 
clear sentiment of the nation, has insulted 
the enthusiasm of the North, has trifled with 
its unwavering devotion and its vast sacrifi- 
ces to maintain the Union, and has shown 
again the sickening sight of that wretched 
yielding on great questions to the imperious 
demands of the South, which first won and 
now continues the well-fitting title of dough- 
face. - 

A committee of this House two years since 
visited Mississippi on the Vicksburg mas- 
sacre, took testimony, and made their report. 
They warned the country of the proposed 
line of conduct of the whites of that State; 
they exposed the organization of armed force 
to intimidate voters and carry elections; they 
prophesied precisely what has come to pass. 
But the cheap politicians of the Northern 
Democracy laughed at the proofs of murder, 
cold-blooded and designed ; they raised the 





and Mississippi has been lost to freedom and 
nationality by the unsparing and murderous 
use of brute force. 

And gentlemen from the South rise here 
day after day and ask whether we do not 
know that it is their interest to treat labor 
kindly. Certainly it is their interest ; but 
they are not the only people who are not wholly 
governed either by reason or by interest. 
Prejudice and passion are large factors in 
human lifeand human action. It is a man’s 
interest and his highest duty to treat kindly 
his wife, the mother of his children; yet how 
many poor heart-broken women suffer daily 
agonies from all manner of brutality and 
abuse from their natural and legal protec- 
tors. Any day in our crowded cities you 
can see some human brute, whose very living 
depends on his horse, overload him, torture 
him, flog him, and in mad passion cripple 
and kill him. It was clearly his interest to 
treat him kindly, but he does not do it. And 
yet neither wife nor horse could provoke 
such evil passion as the enfranchised, per- 
haps defiant, slave can call up in the soured 
temper of the discrowned master. 

It is not possible for the best of the race 


| educated as slave-owners to bear with abso- 


lute patience the equality and perhaps the 
rivalry of the other. Nothing but law backed 
by power can muzzle these dangerous pas- 
sions and force them to die off in ineffectual 
murmurs. And in the ordinary jurispru- 
dence of the affected States there is no such 
live, effective law, and no power to sus- 
tain it. 

What white man has been brought to jus- 
tice for all these most miserable of all possible 
forms of murder? Public opinion sustains 
them, and they walk the streets to-day un- 
whipped of justice. And then, when force 


| and violence has had its full work, when the 


ery of the ‘‘bloody shirt ;’’ they denied the | 


sworn facts, and ridiculed the alleged com- 


| freedom of elections has been trampled down 


by armed violence, when 30,000 voters have 
been bullied into silence in one single State, 
gentlemen who owe their seats in this House 


| to these great wrongs say, behold the peace 


and quiet which reign in this Democratic 
State! They remind us of the condensed 
sarcasm of Tacitus, ‘‘ Solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant’’—they kill all opposition, 
and have the quiet of the grave. 

Sir, the violent and forcible suppression 
of the popular will in any State is the highest 
of crimes against society and the nation. It 
was thus that, in Texas and Tennessee and 
other States in 1861, the killing without law 
or warrant of Union men made them harmo- 
nious in secession; and if they did not seru- 
ple to use these bloody measures on their 
own race and people, shall they stop now as 
against an intrusive people, whose presence 
in their midst is a badge of subjugation and 


binations. Time has vindicated the truth; | a skeleton reminder of lost dominion? No. 
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sir; the tactics so successful in Mississippi, so 
nearly successful in Louisiana, will surely 
be repeated this year in other States. 

The horrible and cowardly butchery at 
Hamburg the other day was not in itself po- 
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enlistment of colored troops; which denounced 
the proclamation of emancipation; which op- 
posed bitterly, stubbornly, and ably the three 
great amendments to the Constitution; which 


| fought them by all tactics in Congress; which 


litical, but it is fatal evidence to show the | 
| State Legislatures; which denied, and denies 


temper ofa large class of white people, and the 
slight consideration given to life when that 
life, God-given as it is, is incased in a black 
skin. 


fought them in State conventions and in 


| still, that they did ever become part of the 


Constitution or are now the supreme law of 


| the land. 


If without provocation white men troop in | 
| principles, unaltered in prejudices, full of the 


arms from one State into another, besiege, 
seize upon, and murder unoffending persons, 
what bounds can be set to this lust of blood 
when heated by the stormy appeals of par- 
tisans and fired by the passions of a great 
political election ? 

The Hamburg murders are symptomatic 
and the disease they reveal is constitutional, 
deep-seated in the very marrow of society it- 
self. Yet gentlemen from the North made 
mockery on this floor of the horrible recitals, 
until shamed by the bolder, braver, and more 
honorable denunciations of representative 
men from the South. I wait see if 
in South Carolina any measure of justice 
shall be meted out to the ruffianly crew, and 
not till that is done shall I believe to any 
great extent either in the apology or the de- 


to even 


It is this same Democracy, unchanged in 


old passions and the old unholy traditions; 


| less defiant than of old, because less secure, 


but more artful, more designing, with more 
of the fox and less of the lion, that is seeking 
again to worm its way into the confidence of 
the American people, and thus roll back the 
progress of the age, and plunge us into the 
bitter and dreary days that marked their last 
possession of national power. 

A Senator the other day challenged the 
whole Senate to name one single creditable 
thing done by the Democracy in twenty-five 





| years, and the challenge remains unanswered. 


nunciation. One honest, effective, wholesome | 
hanging of a murderer convicted, sentenced, | 


and executed under the law will be 
convincing to me than all possible speeches 
or this floor or elsewhere. 

One of the reasons why this Republican 
party must live is to hold some sort of terror 
over the perpetrators of all this crime; for 
neither the past nor the present of the De- 
mocracy give any hope of protection for the 
weak and oppressed from them. For, sir, it 
was Democracy that denied the colored man 
any rights that a white man was bound to 
respect, and so far as it dare it does so still. 
It was Democracy that insisted that the Con- 
stitution carried slavery into our Territories; 
if it dared it would say so still. 
mocracy that permitted the growth and pro- 
of the slaveholders’ rebellion; that 
joined with them in the cry of a Union dis- 


gress 


solvable at will; that declared the election of 


Lincoln cause for secession; that denied the 
right of coercion; that stripped the unwary 
nation bare of her weapons in the time of 
need; that proposed neutrality where it dared 
not fight; that denied the right of self-pres- 
ervation. 

It was Democracy assembled in its highest 


more | 


It was De- | 


But you decline the past. You say it is not 
fair to look back or to inquire into past 
life. Parties, like individuals, win reputa- 
tion by their lives and acts, and they cannot 
and should not escape from this unconscious 
record they have made. It is by what you 
have done and left undone, by your acts of 
commission and of omission, that judgment 
must pass. 

As a party you died out of popular esteem 
and popular favor in 1860, and there was just 
cause. Since that time until now you have 
been nothing and done nothing except to 
hinder and complain. Your best use has 


| been to be a drag-chain upon the triumphal 


wheels of the Republican movement. Con- 
structors you have never been, obstructers 
always. You have forgotten in this long 
absence from power and position all the art 
of government, for your whole ability has 
been given to detraction and finding fault. 





| The country had a right to expect you to be 
| awkward and clumsy in unaccustomed work, 


and it has not been disappointed. 

You have forgotten that this country of to- 
day is not the country of 1860 or of 1812, and 
yet you try to force the mighty limbs of this 
centenarian giant of ours into the swaddling- 
bands of his infancy. You try to make this 


| war-scarred and bearded man lisp the songs 


sanhedrim in Chicago in 1864, after Gettys- | 


burg and Vicksburg, that by its special high 
priests, of whom Tilden was chief, declared 
the war a failure and insulted at once the 
good sense and the high courage of the 
people. 


| forget that this nation has 
| ish things;’’ that it has hardened 


of his cradle, and dwarf the grandeur of 
his manly stride to the diminutive and 
feeble efforts of his first attempt to stand 
alone. 

You either do not know or you choose to 
‘put away child- 
into man- 
hood; that its mighty limbs have grown 


It was Democracy which condemned the | strong by struggling; that its fearless eye 
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has looked down the worst gathering of evil| Hendricks is John Bunyan’s ‘‘Mr. Facing- 


spirits the world has known; that its love of 
right has become its life; that it has power 
to discern, firmness to endure, and courage 


to overcome all evil things at home and | 


abroad. 


You forget the tremendous advances, educa- | 


tional, physical, and moral, that it has made 


since Democracy died of its own inherent | 


worthlessness. You stand, all of you, like 
so many Mrs. Partingtons, in mob-caps and 


brooms in hand, sweeping valiantly but | 
|and as one of the Representatives of the 


hopelessly back the vast tide of the Atlantic. 
You who have never ventured over knee- 
deep for many years now propose to put a 
hook in the jaws of Leviathan. 

Fresh-water sailors whose experience has 
been in flat-bottomed bateaux upon some 
muddy and shallow inland pond, you ask to 
man and command the ship of state in the 
midst of storm and peril. 

For captain you propose a sleek and snug 
attorney, who shall bring the tactics of Tam- 
many and theethics of railway practice upon 
the quarter-deck where Lincoln stood; a cold 
calculating partisan who made the most of 
his scoundrelly associates while they were 
prosperous and sold them out at a handsome 
profit when they fell into disrepute. 

You would give the flag, symbol of the 
national honor, to the care of one whose 
narrow soul never knew the enthusiasm of 
patriotism. 

You would give the great questions of 
American industry into the hands of one 
whose whole active life has been a successful 
legal robbery of all the great means of inter- 
communication on which industry depends. 

You would give the great question of Amer- 
ican currency into the hands one who rep- 
resents, and is represented by, the gam- 
bling element of Wall street and the foreign 
jobbers who have possession of our bonds— 
the hard creditors of the nation and the 
harder creditors of our people as individ- 
uals. 

For first lieutenant of this old ship your 
proposition is dark, misty, double-faced, and 
uncertain. Some of us out West thought we 
knew him, but the waters of Saratoga and 
the company of Tilden have had so singular 
an effect on him that he might safely be made 
chairman of our Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which said committee, as you 
know, Mr. Speaker, is the most utterly un- 
solvable problem yet enunciated. 


| 


both-ways,’’ and therefore supremely fitted 
for the Saint Louis platform. 

Thus candidates and platform are equally 
deceptive, equally intended to deceive, and 
the whole programme of the approaching 
campaign is a speculation upon the cre- 
dulity and gullibility of the American 
people. 

It is the right and the duty of every citi- 
zen to sound the note of alarm when danger 
is impending; and both as individual citizen 


people I arraign before the bar of public 
opinion the party, the candidates, the plat- 
form, and the Democratic majority of this 
House. I arraign them for their bad and 
bitter record in the past, for their sympathy 
with great wrongs and their hatred to 
great rights. I prove them by their own 
words and acts as unfaithful stewards and 
false guardians when in power. I prove 
them obstinately and persistently in the way 


| of all the great developments of individual 


justice and of national purification from the 
sins and crimes of a century. I prove them 
justly condemned and despised in the past 
of the country they betrayed; and I see them 
now emerging from the sackcloth and ashes 
of sixteen years with the same unconquered 
prejudice, the same lust of arbitrary domin- 
ion, the same greediness for places, the same 
horror and contempt for equal rights reduced 
to practice, with the same hollow professions 
and the same emptiness of results which 
characterized their last appearance in pub- 
lic history. 

The great acts of the Republican party 
stand in wonderful relief in contrast with 
these ; for, sir, from 1860 till 1876 they were 
the nation, and to them as a party is due 
the mighty factthat we endure as anation 
to-day. History cannot be obliterated ; for 
when you strike out the record of the Repub- 
lican party you blot out with it the greatest 
glory and the greatest triumph of the coun- 
try. 

Strong in the past, secure of full appre- 
ciation tor things well done, that party stands 
to-day rooted in the affections of millions of 
people, and by reason of its high and hon- 
orable course in the times of anguish and 
trial has won a reputation which makes its 
promises of value and gives assurance of 
the full and honest redemption of all its en- 
gagements to the people. 
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A. GARFIELD, 


OF OHIO, 


In the House of Representatives, Friday, August 4, 1876, 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole 
on the bill (H. R. No. 2592) to transfer the con- 
duct of Indian affairs from the Interior De- 
partment to the War Department— 

Mr. GARFIELD said : 

Mr. CuairMan: I regret that the speech of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] 
has not yet appeared in the Recorp, so that 
I might have had its full and authentic text 
before offering my own remarks in reply. 
but his propositions were so clearly and so 
very ably stated, the doctrines that run 
through it were so logically connected, it 
will be my own fault if I fail to understand 
and appreciate the general scope and purpose 





of his speech. 

In the outset, I desire for myself and for 
a majority, at least, of those for whom I 
speak, to express my gratitude to the gentle- 
man for all that portion of his speech which 
had for its object the removal of the preju- 





dices and unkindly feelings that have arisen 
among citizens of the Republic, in conse- 
quence of the late war. Whatever faults 
the speech may have, its author expresses 
an earnest desire to make progress in the 
direction of a better understanding between 
the North and the South; and in that it 
meets my most hearty concurrence and ap- 
proval. 

I will attempt to state briefly what I un- 
derstand to be the logic of the gentleman’s 
speech. He setsout with deploring the evils | 
of party, and expressing the belief that the | 





great mass of the American people are tired | 


of much that belongs to party ; and, looking 
beyond and above mere party prejudices and 
passions, they greatly desire to remove pub- 
lic corruptions, and reform the manifold er- } 
rors and evils of administration and legisla- 
tion; that those errors and evils consist | 
mainly of two things: First, of a generally | 
corrupt state of public administration ; and 











this vast force the people have hitherto been 
unable to make the reforms they desire. 
This is his major premise. 

The next point, his minor premise, is that 
the Republican party is incapable of effect- 
ing the great reforms which the people de- 
sire; and his conclusion from these premises 
is that the Democratic party ought to be 
brought into power in the coming election. 

This was the summary, and, I may say, 
abrupt, conclusion of his reasoning. The 
gentleman seemed to be aware that there 
might be some apprehensions in the minds 
of the people that it would not, quite yet, 
be safe to recall the Democratic party to 
power; and he endeavored to quiet those ap- 
prebensions by stating in the first place that 
there need be no fear that the S: uth, lately 
in rebellion, would again control the Gov- 
ernment; that they were prostrated ; that 
their institutions had been overthrown ; that 
their industries had been broken up; thatin 


| their weak and broken condition there need 


be no fear that they would again be placed 
at the head of public affairs; and, finally, 
that the South has united with the Demo- 
cratic party not from choice, but forced to it 
by inexorable necessity as their only means 
of protection. 

In the second place, there was apprehen- 
sion, he said, that the Democracy, if they 
came into power, would not preserve the 
beneficent results of the war. But he as- 
sures us that this fear is groundiess; that 
the people of the South have no aspirations 
which are not bounded by the horizon of 
the Union; that they, as well as the Democ- 
racy of the North, accept, honestly and 
sincerely, the great results of the war; and 
that they can be trusted to preserve all the 
good that has been gained. 

Again he says it is feared, on the part of 


second, of a deplorable state of the civil ser- | many, that the colored race, lately enslaved, 
vice: that this state of affairs is buttressed | will not be safe in the full enjoyment of all 
and maintained by an enormous army of| the rights resulting from the war and guar- 
100,000 civil office-holders and 160,000 more | anteed by the amendments to the Constitu- 


expectants for office; and that because of!tion, This he also assures us is a ground , 
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less fear, because the cena of the South |! 
'tleman’s speech requires. My remarks shall 


understand the colored race, appreciate their 
qualities, and are on such a footing of friend- 
ship and regard that they are in fact better 


fitted to meet the wants of that people and 


help them along in the way of civilization, 
enlightenment, and peace, than those who 
are further removed from sach knowledge. 

He emphasizes the statement that the 
South cheerfully accepts the results of the 
war; and admits that that much good has 
been achieved by the Republican party, 
which ought to be preserved. I was grati- 
fied to hear the gentleman speak of Lincoln 
as ‘* the illustrious 
of emancipation.’’ 
welcomed everywhere by those who believe 
in the justice and wisdom of that great act. 
While speaking of the condition of the 
Sonth and its wants he deplores two evils 
which afflict that portion of our country: 


| premises ; and, 


author of the great act | 
That admission will be | 


First, Federal supervision ; and second, ne- | 


gro ascendency in its political affairs. In 
that connection, it will be remembered, he 
quoted from John Stuart Mill and from Gib- 
bon; the one, to show that the most deplor- 
able form of government is where the slave 
governs; and from the other, to show the 


evils of agovernment which is in alien hands. | 


The gentleman represented the South as 


suffering the composite evils depicted by | 


both these great writers. 


That I may be} 


sure to do him justice I quote a paragraph | 
from the Associated Press report of his | 


speech: 

The inevitable effect of that reconstruction 
policy had been to draw one race to its sup- | 
port and drive the other race to its opposi- | 
tion. He quoted Gibbon, the historian, as say- 
ing that the most absurd and oppressive sys- 
tem of government which could be conceived 
of is that which subjects the native of a 
country co the domination of his slave. He | 
also quoted from John Stuart Mill to the | 
etfect that when a government is adminis- 
tered by rulers not responsible to the people 
governed, but to some other community, it 
is one of the worst of conceivable govern- | 
ments, and he said that the hideous system 
established in the South is a composite of | 
those two vicious systems. The people are 


subject: d to the domination of their former | 


slaves, and are ruled over by people whose 
constituents were not the people for whom 
they should act, but the Federal Government. 

Now, I havestated—of course very briefly, 
but I hope with entire fairness—the scope 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


of the very able speech to which we listened. | 


In a word it is this: the Republican party is 
oppressing the South ; 
grievous evil; there are serious corruptions 
in grew affairs in the national legislation 
and Administration ; the civil service of the 


country especially needs great and radical | 


reform; and therefore the Democratic party 
ought to be placed in control of the Govern- | 
ment at this time by the election of Tilden | 
and Hendricks. 


negro suffrage is a | 


now only in so far asa fair review of the gen- 


be responsive to his; and [ shall discuss 
party history and party policy only as the 
logic of his speech leads into that domain. 

From most of the premises of the gentle- 
man, as matters of fact and history, I dis- 
sent: some of them are undoubtedly correct. 
But, for the sake of argument only, admit- 
ting that all his premises are correct, I deny 
that his conclusion is warranted by his 
before I close I shall at- 
tempt to show that the good he seeks can- 
not be secured by the ascendency of the 
Democratic party at this time. 

Before entering upon that field, however, 
I must notice this remarkable omission in the 
logic of his speech, Although he did state 
that the country might consider itself free 
from some of the dangers which are appre- 
hended as the result of Democratic ascen- 
dency, he did not, as I remember, by any 
word. attempt to prove the fitness of the De- 
mocracy as a political organization to accom- 
plish the reforms which he so much desires ; 
and without that affirmative proof of fitness 
his argument is necessarily an absolute fail- 
ure. 

{t is precisely that fear which has not 
only made theascendency of the Democratic 
party so long impossible, but has made it 
incompetent to render that service so neces- 
sary to good government—the service of 
maintaining the position of a wise and hon- 
orable opposition to the dominant party. 
Often the blunders and faults of the Repub- 
| lican party have been condoned by the peo- 
| ple because of the violent, reactionary, and 
| disloyal spirit of the Demoerac y. 


He tells us that is one of the well-known 
lessons of political history and philosophy ; ; 
that the opposition party comes in to pre- 
serve andcrystalize the measures which their 
| antagonists inaugurated ; and that a conser- 
vative opposition party is better fitted te ac- 
complish such a work than an aggressive rad- 
ical party who roughly pioneered the way 
and brought inthe changes. And to apply 
this maxim to our own situation he tells us 
that the differences between the Republican 
|and Democratic parties upon the issues 
which led to the war and those which grew 
out of it, were rather differences of time than 
of substance ; that the Democracy followed 
more slowly in the Republican path, but 
have at last arrived by prudent and consti- 
tutional methods at the same results ; and 
hence they will be sure to guard securely 
and cherish faithfully what the Republicans 
| gained by reckless and turbulent methods. 
There is some truth in these ‘‘ glittering 
generalities,’’ but, as applied to our present 
situation, they are entitled only to the con- 


It has not been my habit, and itis not my sideration which we give to the bright but 
desire, to discuss mere party politics i in this | fantastic pictures of a Utopian dream. 
great legislative forum. And 1 


shall do so 


I share all that gentleman’s aspirations 
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forpeace, for good government at the South ; | 
and I believe I can safely assure him that | 
the great majority of the nation shares the 

same aspirations. But he will allow me to | 
say that he has not fully stated the elements | 
of the great problem to be solved by the 
statesmanship of to-day. The actual field 
is much broader than the view he has taken. 
And before we can agree that the remedy he 
proposes is an adequate one, we must take 
in the whole field, comprehend all the condi- 
tions of the problem, and then see if his 
remedy is sufficient. The change he pro- | 
poses is not like the ordinary change of a 
ministry in England when the Government 
is defeated ona tax bill or some routine 
measure of legislation. He proposes to turn | 
over to the custody and management of the 
Government to a party which has persist- 
ently and with the greatest bitterness re- 
sisted all the great changes of the last fifteen 
years, changes which were the necessary re- 
sults of a vast revolusion—a revolution in | 
national policy, in social and political ideas 
—a revolution whose causes were not the 
work of a day nor of a year, but of genera- 
tions and centuries. The scope and charac- 
ter of that mighty revolution must form the 
basis of our judgment when we inquire 
whether such a change as he proposes is safe 
and wise. 

In discussing his proposition we must not 
forget that as the result of this resolution 
the South, after the great devastations of | 
war, the great loss of life and treasure, the | 
overthrow of its social and industrial sys- | 
tem, was called upon to confront the new 
and difficult problem of two races ; one just 
released from centuries of slavery, and the 
other a cultivated, brave, proud, imperious | 
race, to be brought together on terms of 
equality before the law. New, difficult, | 
delicate, and dangerous questions bristle 
out from every point of that problem. | 

But that is not all of the situation. On 
the other hand, we see the North, after 
leaving its 350,000 dead upon the field of 
battle and bringing home its 500,000 maimed 
and wounded to be cared for, crippled in its 
industries, staggering under the temendous 
burden of public and private debt, and both 
North and South weighted with unparalleled 
burdens and losses—the whole nation suffer- 
ing from that loosening of the bonds of 
social order which always follows a great 
war and from the resulting corruption both 
in the public and the private life of the 
people. These, Mr. Chairman, constitute 
the vast field which we must survey in order 
to find the path which will soonest lead our | 
beloved country to the highway of peace, of 
liberty, and prosperity. Peace from the 
shock of battle; the higher peace of our 
streets, of our homes, of our equal rights 
we must make secure by making the con- 
quering ideas of the war everywhere domi- 
nant and permanent. 


| freedom to 


| for 
| bodied in the enduring forms of individual 


With all my heart I join with the gentle- 
man in rejoicing that— 

The war-drums throb no longer and the bat- 
tle-flags are furled, 

and I look forward with joy and hope to the 

day when our brave people, one in heart, 

one in their aspirations for freedom and 


| peace, shall see that the darkness through 
| which we have traveled was a part of that 


stern but beneficent discipline by which the 


|Great Disposer of events has been leading 


us on to a higher and nobler national life. 
But such a result can be reached only by 
comprehending the whole meaning of the 
revolution through which we have passed 
and are still passing. I say still passing; 
for I remember that after the battle of arms 
comes the battle of history. The cause that 
triumphs in the field does not always tri- 
umph in history. And those who carried 
the war for union and equal and universal 
a victorious issue can never 
safely relax their vigilance until the ideas 
which they fought have bécome ein- 


and national life. 

Has this been done? Not yet. 

I ask the gentleman in all plainness of 
speech, and yet in all kindness, is he cor- 


;rect in his statement that the conquered 


party accept the results of the war? Even 
if they do I remind the gentleman that 
accept is not a very strong word. I go 
further. Iask him if the Democratic party 
have adopted the results of the war? Is it 
not asking too much of human nature to ex- 
pect such unparalleled changes to be not 
only accepted, but, in so short a time, 
adopted by men of strong and independent 
opinions ? 

The antagonisms which gave rise to the 
war and grew out of it were not born in a 
day, nor can they vanish in a night. 

Mr. Chairman, great ideas travel slowly, 
and fér a time noiselessly as the gods whose 
feet were shod with wool. Our war of inde- 
pendence was a war of ideas, of ideas evolved 
out of two hundred years of slow and silent 


growth. When, one hundred years ago, 
our fathers announced as self-evident truths 
the declaration that all men are created 


equal, and the only just power of govern- 
ments is derived from the consent of the 
governed, they uttered a doctrine that no 
nation had ever adopted, that not one king- 
dom on the earth then believed. Yet to our 
fathers it was so plain that they would not 
debate it. They announced it as a truth 
“* self-evident,’’ 

Whence came the immortal truths of the 
Declaration? To me this was, for years, 
the riddle of our history. I have searched 
long and patiently through the books of the 
doctrinaires to find the germs from which the 
Declaration of Independence sprang. I found 


' hints in Locke, in Hobbes, in Rousseau, and 
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Fenelon; but they were only the hints of 
dreamers and philosophers. 
trines of the Declaration germinated in the 
hearts of our fathers, and were developed 
under the new influences of this wilderness 
world, by the same subtle mystery which 
brings forth the rose from the germ of the 
rose-tree. Unconsciously to themselves, the 
great truths were growing under the new 
conditions until, like the century plant, they 


! 


The great doc- | 


blossomed into the matchless beauty of the’ 


Declaration of Independence, whose fruitage, 
increased and increasing, we enjoy to-day. 
It will not do, Mr. Chairman, to speak of 
the gigantic revolution through which we 
have lately passed as a thing to be adjusted 
and settled by a change of administration. 


It was cyclical, epochal, century-wide, and | 


to be studied in its broad and grand per- 
spective —a revolution of even wider scope, 
so far as time is concerned, than the Revolu- 
tion of 1776. We have been dealing with 
elements and forces which have been at 
work on this continent mere than two hun- 
dred and fifty years. 
cused if I take a few moments to trace some 
of the leading phases of the great strug- 
gle. And in doing so, I beg gentlemen to 
see that the subject itself lifts us into a 
region where the individual sinks out of 
sight and is absorbed in the mighty current 
of great events. It is not the occasion to 
award praise or pronounce condemnation. 
In such a revolution men are like insects, 
that fret and toss in the storm, but are 
swept onward by the resistless movements 
of elements beyond their control. Ispeak of 
this revolution not to praise the men who 
aided it, nor to censure the men who resisted 
it. but as a force to be studied, as a mandate 
to be obeyed. 

In the year 1620 there were planted, upon 


I trust I shall be ex- | 





conscious of the fatal autagonisms that were 
developing. 

For nearly two centuries there was no 
serious collision; but when the ‘continent 
began to fill up, and the people began to 
jostle against each other; when the Round- 
head and the Cavalier came near enough to 
measure opinions, the irreconcilable charac- 
ter of the two doctrines began to appear. 
Many conscientious men studied the subject, 
and came to the belief that slavery was a 
crime, a sin, or as Wesley said, ‘* the sum of 
all villainies.’? This belief dwelt in small 
minorities for a long time. It lived in the 
churches and vestries, but later found its 
way into the civil and political organizations 
of the country, and finally found its way 
into this Chamber. <A few brave, clear- 
sighted, far-seeing men announced it here a 
little more than.a generation ago. A pre- 
decessor of mine, Joshua R Giddings, fol- 
lowing the lead of John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts, almost alone, held up the 
banner on this floor, and, from year to year, 
comrades came to his side. Through evil 
and through good report he pressed the 
question upon the conscience of the nation; 
and bravely stood in his place in this House, 
until his white locks, like the plume of 
Henry of Navarre, showed where the battle 
for freedom raged most fiercely. 

And so the contest continued ; the support- 
ers of slavery believing honestly and sin- 
cerely that slavery was a divine institution ; 
that it foundits high sanctions in the living 
oracles of God and in a wise political philos- 
ophy; that it was justified by the necessi- 
ties of their situation; and that slaveholders 


| Were inissionaries to the dark sons of Africa, 


to elevate and bless them. We are so far 


| past the passions of that early time that we 


this continent, two ideas irreconcilably hos- | 


tile to each other. Ideas are the great war- 
riors of the world; and a war that has noideas 


behind it is simply brutality. The two ideas | 


were landed, one at Plymouth Rock from 


the Mayflower, and the other from a Dutch | 


brig, at Jamestown, Virginia, One was the 
old doctrine of Luther, that private judg- 


| 


ment in politics as well as religion is the} 
right and duty of every man; and the other | 
that capital should own labor, that the negro 


had no rights of manhood, and the white 
man might justly bay, own, and sell him 
and his offspring forever. Thus freedom 
anil equality on the one hand, and on the 
other the slavery of one race and the domi- 


can now study the progress of the struggle 
as a great and inevitable development, with- 
out sharing in the crimination and recrimi- 
nation that attended it. If both sides could 
have seen that it was a contest beyond their 
control; if both parties could have realized 
the truth that ‘ unsettled questions have no 
pity for the repose of nations,’? much less 
for the fate of political parties, the bitter- 
ness, the sorrow, the tears, and the blood 
might have been avoided. But we walked 
in the darkness, our paths obzcured by the 
smoke of the conflict, each following his own 


| convictions through ever-increasing fierce- 


| 


nation of another, were the two germs plant- | 


ed on this continent. In our vast expanse 


of wilderness, for a long time, there was | 
room for both, and their advocates began | 
the race across the coutinent, each develop- | 


ing the social and political institutions of 
their choice. Both had vast interests in 


common; and for a long time neither was 


ness, until the debate culminated in ‘‘the 
last argument to which kings resort.’’ 

This conflict of opinion was not merely 
one of sentimental feeling; it involved our 
whole political system; it gave rise to two 
radically different theories of the nature of 
our Government: the North believing and 
holding that we were a nation, the South 
insisting that we were only a confederation 
of sovereign States, and insisting that each 
State had the right, at its own discretion, to 
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break the Union, and constantly threatening 


secession where the full rights of slavery | 


were not acknowledged. 
Thus the defense and aggrandizement of 


slavery and the hatred of abolitionism be- | 


came not only the central idea of the Demo- 
cratic party, but its master passion; a passion 
intensified andinflamed by twenty-five years 
of fierce political contest, which bad not only 
driven from its ranksall those who preferred 
freedom to slavery, but had absorbed all the 
extreme proslavery elements of the fallen 
Whig party. Over against this was arrayed 
the Republican party, asserting the broad 
doctrines of nationality and loyalty, insisting 
that no State had a right to secede, that 
secession was treason, and demanding that 
the institution of slavery should be restricted 
to the limits of the States where it already 
existed. But here and there many bolder 
and more radical thinkers declared, with 
Wendell Phillips, that there never could be 
union and peace, freedom and prosperity 


until we were willing to see John Hancock | 


under a black skin. 


That we may see more clearly the opinions | 


which were to be settled by war I will read 
two passages from the Congressional Globe, 
not for the purpose of making a personal 
point against any man, but simply to show 
where honest men stood when that contest 
was approaching its crisis. [read from a 
speech made on the 19th day of December, 
1859, by the distinguished gentleman from 


Mississippi, [Mr. Sincieton,] then and now | 


amember of this House: 


The South will never submit to that state of | 


things. It matters not what evils come upon 
us;it matters not how deep we have to wade 
through biood; we are bound to keep our 
slaves in their present position. And let me 
ask you, what good would you bring to the 
slaves by this process of abolition? You may 
possibly have the object in view of benefiting 
the slave or benefiting the white race or both; 
but suppose you could carry out your plans 





and confine us to our present areajand suppose | 


that the institu ion of slavery should abolish 
itself, what would you have done? You know 


it is impossible for us to live on terms of | 


equality withthem. [tis notto besupposed for 
a moment that we cundoso. The result would 


bea war between the races, which would per- | 


haps involve the utter annihilation of one or 
the other; and thus you see that instead of 
benefiting either you would have brought dis- 
aster upon both. 

But I tell you here, to-day, that the institu- 
tion of slavery must besustained. The South 
has made up its mind to keep the black race 
in bondage. If we are not permitted to do 
this inside of the Union, I tell you thatit will 
be done outside of it. Yes, sir, and we will 
expand this institution; we do not intend to 
be confined within our present limits; and 
there are not men enough in al! your borders 
t» coerce three million armed men in the 
South, and prevent their going into the sur- 
10unding Territories. 

In the course of that 
gentleman said; 

I am one ot those who have said, and here 
repeat it, if the black Republican party elect 
a President lam for dissolving the Union. 

I have no doubt the gentleman fairly and 


debate the same 


+ some consoling proofs. 


| faithfully represented the opinions of his 
State. Not long before the date of this 
speech, it will be remembered that two dis- 
tinguished members of the Republican party 
had uttered their opinions on this question. 
Mr. Lincoln had said that it was impossible 
for a country to remain partly slave and 
partly free. And Mr. Seward had said that 
there was an irrepressible conflict between 
the systems of free and slave labor which 
could never cease until one or the other was 
wholly overthrown. The Republican party, 
however, disclaimed all right or purpose to 
interfere with slavery in the States; Vet they 
expressed the hope that the time would come 
| when there should be no slave under our flag. 
In response to that particular opinion the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Lamar,] then a member o! this House, 
on the 23d day of December, 1859, said this: 
l was upon the floor of the Senate when 
your great leader, Williain H. Seward, an- 
nounced that startling programme of anti- 
slavery sentiment and action. ad * 
And, sir, in his exultation he exclaimed—for 
| L heard him myself—that he hoped to see the 
day when thrre would not be the foot-print of 
a single slave upon thiscontinent. And when 
he uttered this atrocious sentiment, his form 
| seemed to dilate, his pale, thin face, furrowed 
by the lines of thought and evil passions, 
kindled with malignant triumph, and his eye 
glowed and glared upon Southern Senators us 
though the fires of hell were burning in his 
heart. 
I have read this passage to mark the height 
to which the antagonism had risen in 1859. 
| And this passage enables us to measure the 


| progress he has since made. 

| I mark it here as one of the notable signs 
of the time, that the gulf which intervenes 
between the position then occupied by the 
| gentleman from Mississippi and the position 
he occupies to-day is so deep, so vast, that 
/it indicates a progress worthy of all praise. 
I congratulate him and the country that, 
in soshort a time, so great a change has 
been possible. 

Now [ask the gentleman if he is quite 
sure, as a matter of fact, that the Democratic 
party, its Southern as well as its Northern 
wing, have followed his own illustrious and 
worthy example in the vast progress he has 
made since 1859? He assures us that the 
transformation has been so complete that 
the nation can safely trust all the most pre- 
cious fruits of the war in the hands of that 
party who stood with him in 1858. If that 
be true, I rejoice at it with all my heart; but 
the gentleman must pardon me if I ask him 
to assist my wavering faith by some evidence, 
When did the great 
transformation take place? Certainly not 
within two years after the delivery of the 
speech I have quoted; fortwo years from that 
time the contest had risen much higher; it 
had risen to the point of open, terrible, and 
determined war. Did the change come dur- 
|ing the war? O, no; for in the four terrible 
|years ending in 1865 every resource of 
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courage and power that the Southern States 
could muster was employed not only to save 
slavery but to destroy the Union. So the 
transformation had not occurred in 1865. 
When did it occur? Aid our anxious in- 
quiry, for the nation ought to be sure that 
the great change has occurred before it can 
safely trust its destinies to°the Democratic 
party. Did it occur in the first epoch of re- 
construction—the two years immediately 
following the war? During that period the 
attempt was made to restore governments in 
the South on the basis of the white vote. 


Military control was held generally; but the | 


white population of the Southern States were 


invited to elect their own Legislatures and | 


establish provisional governments. 

In the laws, covering a period of two and a 
half years, 1865, 1866, and a portion of 1867, 
enacted by those Legislatures, we ought to 
find proof of the transformation if it had then 
occurred. What do we find? What we 
should naturally expect: that a people, ac- 
customed to the domination of slavery, re- 
enacted in almost all of the Southern States, 


and notably in the States of Mississippi and | 


Louisiana, laws limiting and restricting the 


liberty of the colored man; vagrant laws and | 
peonage laws, whereby negroes were sold at | 


auction for the payment of a paltry tax or 
fine, and held in a slavery as real as the 
slavery of other days. 


was true of nearly all of the Southern States; | 


so that the experiment of allowing the white 


population of the South to adjust that very | 
question proved a frightful failure; and then | 


it was that the National Congress intervened. 
They proposed an act of reconstruction, an 
act which became a law on the 2d of March, 
1867. 


And what was that act? Gentlemen of 


the South, you are too deeply schooled in | 
philosophy to take any umbrage at what [ | 


shall now say, for I am dealing only with 


history. You must know, and certainly do | 


know, that the great body of the nation 
which had carried the war to triumph and 
success knew that the eleven States that 
had opposed the Union had plunged their 
people into crime; a crime set down in the 
law—a law signed by President Washing- 
ton—at the very top of the catalogue of 
crimes: the crime of treason and all that fol- 
lows it. Youcertainly know that, under that 
law, every man who voluntarily took up 
arms against the Union could have been 
tried, convicted, and hanged as a traitor to 
hiscountry. But I call your attention to the 
fact that the conquering nation said, in this 


great work of reconstruction, ‘‘We will do | 


nothing for revenge, everything for perma- 
nent peace;’’? and youknow there never was 
a trial for treason in this country during the 
whole of the struggle nor after it; no man 
was executed for treason; no man was tried. 
There was no expatriation, no exile, no con- 


I believe that this | 


| fiscation after the war. The only revenge 
| which the conquering nation gratified was 
| this: In saying to the South ‘*You may come 
| back to your fall place in the Union when 
| you do these things: join with the other 
| States in putting into the Constitution a pro- 
| vision that the national debt shall never be 
| repudiated; that your rebel war debt shall 
| never be paid, and that all men, without re- 
| gard to race or color, shall stand equal be- 
jfore the law; not in suffrage, but in civil 
| rights; that these great guarantees of liberty 
and public faith shall be lifted above the 
reach of political parties, above the legisla- 
tion of States, above the legislation of Con- 
gress, and shall be set in the serene firma- 
jane of the Constitution, to shine as lights 
forever and forever. And under that equal 
sky, under the light of that equal sun, all 
men, of whatever race or color, shall stand 
equal before the law.’’ 

That was the plan of reconstruction offered 
to those who had been in rebellion, offered 
by a generous and brave nation; and I chal- 
lenge the world to show an act of equal gen- 
erosity to a conquered people. What answer 
| did it meet? By the advice of Andrew John- 
|son, a bad adviser, backed by the advice of 


jthe Northern Democracy, a still worse ad- 
| viser, ten of the eleven States lately in rebel- 
lion contemptuously rejected the plan of re- 
construction embraced in the fourteenth 
‘amendment of the Constitution. They would 
have none of it; they had been invited by 
their Northern allies to stand ont, and were 
‘told that when the Democracy came into 
power they should be permitted to come 
back to their places without guarantees or 
conditions. 

This brings us to 1868. Had the trans- 
formation occurred then? For remember, 
| gentlemen, Lam searching for the date of 
the great transformation similar to that 
which has taken place in the gentleman 
from Mississippi. We do not find it in 1868. 
On the contrary, in that year, we find Frank 
|P. Blair, of Missouri, writing these words, 
which a few days after they were written 
gave him the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency on the Democratic ticket— 

There is but one way to restore government 
j}and the Constitution; and thatis for the Pres- 
| ident elect to veclare all these acts— 
| Andthe constitutional amendment with 
| them— 
| to declare all these acts null and void, compel 
| the army toundo itsusurpationsat the South, 
jand disperse the carpet-bag State govern- 
} ments, and allow the wtite people to reorgan- 
}iaz: their own governments andelect Senators 
jand Represe tatives. 
| Because he wrote that letter he was nom- 
|inated for Vice-President by the Democratic 
|party. Therefore, as late as July, 1868, the 
| transformation had not occurred. 
| Had it occurred in 1872? In 1871 and 
| 1872 all the amendments of the Constitution 
jhad been adopted, against the stubborn re- 
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sistance of the Northern and Southern De- 
mocracy. I call you to witness that, with 
the exception of three or four Democratic 
Representatives who voted for the abolition 
of slavery, the three great amendments, the 
thirteenth, the fourteeuth, and the fifteenth, 
met the determined and united opposition of 
the Democracy of this country. Each of the 
amendments, now so praised by the gentle- 
man, was adopted against the whole weight 
of your resistance. And two years after the 
adoption of the last amendment, in many of 
your State platforms, they were declared to 
be null and void. 

In 1871 and 1872 occurred throughout the 
South those dreadful scenes enacted by 
the Kuklux organizations, of which I will 
say only this, that a man facile princeps 
among the Democrats of the slave-holding 
States, Reverdy Johnson, who was sent down 
to defend those who were indicted for their 
crimes, held up his hands in horror at the 
shocking barbarities that had been perpetra- 
ted by his clients upon negro citizens. I re- 
fer to the evidence of that eminent man as 


a sufficient proof of the character of that | 


great conspiracy against the freedom of the 
colored race. So the transformation had not 
come in the days of Kuklux of 1871 and 


Had it come in 1873 and the beginning of 


1874? Had it come in the State of Mississippi? 


Had it come in one quarter of the States lately 
in rebellion ? Here is a report from an honor- 
able committee of this House, signed by two 
Zentlemen whoare still members,Mr. Concer 
and Mr. Hurteexr—a report made as late as 


| of the State, 
% * 


The purrposes of these clubs or White Line 
companies are these, as they are openly avow- 
ed or secretly cherished ; 

1. They are jirst to makea census and enroll- 
ment of all the white men in the State. 

2. To incorporate into the interior military 
organizationsall the whites who will join with 
them. 

3. To set aside, by whatever means may be 
necessary, the election of colored men to of- 
fice, xnd to nullify in practice the enabling 
and enforcement acts of Congress, granting 
and enforcing the right of all citizens, with- 
out distinction of color, to hold offices, if 
properly elected to them. 

4. To allow none but white men to be elected 
to office or to hold office, 


And how was it about the same time, and 
even later, in other States? Here is a report 
upon Louisiana, the report from which the 
gentleman quoted, a report that exhibits the 
same condition of affairs, signed by the gen- 
tleman who sits in front of me, [Mr. Hoar.] 
Although by a minority of the committee, it 





truth. I quote from page 18: 

The White League is an organization which 
exists in New Orleans, and contains at least 
from twenty five hundred to three thousand 
members, armed, drilled, and officered as a 
military organization. Organizations bearing 
the same name extend throughout many parts 


is a report of great power and of indubitable 


* 7 - * 
On the 14th of September, 1874, it arose upon 
and attacked the police of the city, the pre- 
text of the attack being the seizure of arms 
which it had imported from the North; and 
having defeated them’ with considerable 
| Slaughter, it took possession of the State- 
| house, overthrew the State government, and 
} installed a new governor in oflice, and kept 
him in power until the United States inter- 
fered, This rising was planned beforehand, 
* * * * * ” * 


St 





| 
| 


The White League of New Orleans itself was 


December, 1874, in which there is disclosed, |.and is a constant menace to the Republicans 


by innumerable witnesses, the proof that the 
White Line organization, an armed military 
organization formed within the Democratic 
party, had leagued themselves together to 
prevent the enjoyment of suffrage and equal 
rights by the colored men of the South 
Without detaining the House to read them 
now, I will quote two or three paragraphs 
from the report, dated December 14, 1874, 
aud printed House Document No. 265. 
THE “WHITE LINE.” 

This interior organization has not yet a 
sumed definitely in the State of Mississip 
such prec se form and so:listinct an existen 
as in the State of Louisiana, but is unque 


tionably an extension into Mizsissippi of tue | 


“White League” organization, whose head- 
quarters are in New Orieans. In Warren 
county it is sonetimes called the “White 
Line,” and by that name is familiarly spoken 
of by the leading papers of Vicksburg, as well 


as by some of the prominent witnesses before | 


this committee. It isalsoknownas “ people’s 
clubs,’ butin allinstances the formation of the 
clubs or civil organization is accompanied by 
establishing within the clubs themseives a 
military organization, officered, e juipped,and 
armed, 

Thus the clubs and the tax-payers’ league 


are open ass: ciations, apparently directed to- 


wurd objects in which all citizens might law- 
fully unite, but controlled from within by the 
militury and partisan organizations whose 
purposes are special and lawful, 


* * * * 
We cannot doubt that the effect of all these 
things was to prevent a full, free, and fair 
election, and to intimidate the colored voters 
| and the white Republicans, 
| So the transformation had not occurred in 
| August, 1874. I come down now to 1875, to 
| the late autumn of that year, and ask if the 
| transformation had then occurred. 1 will 
|not detain the House by reading the testi- 
| mony of the cloud of witnesses which gathers 
|around me, but will print a few specimens 
/of the proof, most of them relating to the 
| recent State election in Mississippi. While 
Isay, to the honor of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that in his own State he spoke 
against the organization of the White Line,’ 
it is unquestionably true that he was not 
supported by a like action on the part of the 
great mass of his political associates. With 
| the permission of the House I will quote from 
| a number of papers in his State, which say, 
| with the utmost boldness, that though Col. 
| LaMAR spoke against the White Line, and 
bopaers the State convention ignored it, yet, 
back of the convention and back of the gen- 
tleman himself, the White Line was formed 
and carried the election, and intends in the 
ame way to carry the next. 


of the whole State. 
* * * 
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The following quotations need no comment: 
{From the Columbus (Mississippi) Index, 
August, 1875. ] 

Already do we see signs in our State of the 
good effeets of the coior line. i 
organizatio: there was no harmony or unity 
of action among the whites. The negroes had 


perfected their race in organizations and | 


were able to control the politics of the State. 
The whites, after having attempted every 
scheme to secure an intelligent government 
and a Co0-ope ve ition of the negroes in this be- 
half, wisely 
organize the smseives as a race and meet the 
issue that had presented itself for ten years, 

Now we recogni 
most thoroughly aroused, more harmonious 
in its actions and more determined to suc- 
ceed in the coming election than it has been 
since the days of secession. 

* * * * * * * 

So the grand result of the color line has been 
accomplished in organizing the white people 
of the State and vlacing them in a position to 
control the coming election. No other policy 
conld have effected the result. 

[From the Shubuta Times.] 

Call it what you please. Some call it the 
color line. It looks to us like the white line. 
It shall be seen who in this emergency can 
choose to stand with the negroes us 
the whites. Mark them. 

*[From the Handsborough Democrat. ] 

Weare in favor of the color line as a prin- 
ciple, a necessity, and a policy. 

[From the Meridian Mercury.] 

Rally on the color line, boys, beyond the 
plattor m, every man to his color and colors, 
and make these negro pretenders to goveru 
this great country to come down, else put’ em 
down, What do the young men say to the old 
men’s battle-cry in this political campaign, 
“Step across the platform, boys, and go for 
’em.” 

















[From the Forest Register. ] 

The body of the Democr: utic par ‘ty will carry 
their colors of the White Line over the State. 
Some of the auxiliaries in a scout or bush- 
whacking manceuver may use a mild, con. 
servative face over the flag, but still it will 
rest on a white journal. To the Radicals we 
say, just superintend your structure; we will 
raise our own flag and colors, 

The Vicksburg Herald, speaking of the 
State Democratic convention of August 9, 
1875, says: . 

The color line was by common consent ig- 
nored. It was only mentioned incidentally, 


and if was not “killed off” either by the | 
au vote of the | 


Speech of Colonel LAMAR or by 
convention, The representatives of the peo- 
ple expressed no opinion on the subject. The 
convention left each county to munage its 
own affairs in its own way. 

Speaking of the State Democratic platform 
of August 9, 1875, the Columbus Index says: 

We stand on the color line, because it is 
tacitly indorsed by the platform, and because 
we believe it to be the only means of redeem- 
ing this and other counties from negro rule. 

Again, from the same paper: 

The necessities of the State of Mississippi 
recall this injunction and give emphasis to 
the parallel—put none but Democrats in oftice, 

We have gained a great victory—Bull Run or 
Chickamauga. 
curing of results. 

The white people must be welded into one 
compact organization, All dilferences of opin- | 
ion, all personal aspirations, must be settled | 
within our own organization, and from its de- 
cision there must be no appeal. Otherwise | 


ach recurring election produces its disorders, 


Prior to its | 


gave it up and determined to | 


e the fact that the State is | 





Le: us follow it up to the se- | 


{From the Meridian Mercury.] 
Our correspondent at Running Water Mills 
makes his points well. His positions cannot 
| successfully be contradicted. The miserable 
Dbunglers who have put the negro in the Con- 
| stitution have certainly written themselves 
bony n asses all. When we accept “results of 
the war,” we do not accept the notion of 
| statesinen, but the blunders of unreasoning 
| malice and stupidity, and of course we con- 
| tinue to accept it only so long as we are com- 
| pelled to. 
[From the Jackson Clarion.] 
| Appeal after appeal has been made in vain 
| tothe colored people. No more appeals will 
be made to them. 
[From the Alabama Examiner. ] 

The present contest is rather a revolution 
than a political campaign ; it is the rebellion, 
if you see fit to apply that term. 

[From the Forest Register.] 

In this connection we will state that the 
white men who ally themselves with negroes 
in this conflict need not expect any better fate 
than they; fact is, they will be the first to suf- 
| fer, if the Caucasian can find them at all 
| when trouble comes. 
| In July, 1875, the Raymond Gazette, whose 

editor is now a member of the Legislature, 
| and which is published only eight miles from 
| Clinton, where the bloody riot of last Sep- 
'tember occurred, made this startling de- 
| mand: 
| There are those who think that the leaders 
of the Radical party have carried this system 
of fraud and falsehood just far enough in 
| Hinds county, and that the time bas come 
when if should be stoypped—peaceably if pos- 
sible, forcibly if necessary. And tothis end it 
| is proposed that whenever a Ravical pow-wow 
|} is to be held, the nearest anti-Radical club ap- 
| pointac ommiitee of ten discreet, intellis gent, 
and reputable citizens, fully identified w ith 
| the interests of the neighborhood and well 
| knownas men of veracity, to attend as repre- 
| sentatives of the tax-payers of the neighbor- 
hood and the county, and true friends of the 
negroes assembled, and that whenever the 
| Radicai speakers proceed to mislead the ne- 
| groes and open with falsehoods and decep- 
| tions and misrepresentations, the committee 
stop them right then and there, and compel 
' them to tell truth or quit the stand. 


| 

| The Clinton riot was the direct outgrowth 
| 

| 











of this demand. What follows? The same 
paper of date July 26, 1876, shows that this 
vicious policy has been renewed in Hinds 
county, as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC CENSORS. 

The county executive committee of the 
Democrats and conservatives of Hinds county 
held a meeting at Raymond the other day, at 
which, on motion, it was ordered that cach 
club in the county appoint a special commit- 
tee whose business it shal! be to attend any 
and every Radical mecting held in its vicin- 
ity, and that each of said committees shali re- 
port to its own club and to this executive 
committee the action, attendance, and gene- 
ral tone and temper of said meeting. 

A SYSTEM OF COERCION, 

A very general system of coercion was 
adopted throughout the South by Democratic 
clubs and associations agreeing not to employ 
—— who voted the Republican ticket, not 
to lease them lands, nor to furnish them with 
lor allow them to obtain for themselves any 
| means Of subsistence. 

The proofs of this are overwhelming. I 
read from the Chickasaw Messenger a com- 


| munication from Buena Vista, Mississippi: 
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Buena Vista, Miss., January 1, 1876. 

Epiror Messenger: The following list com- 
go the freedmen that have been reported 
yy the members of the Buena Vista Demo- 
cratic conservative club as the one-third that 
would be refused to recontract for the year 
1876. You are requested by the club to publish 
their names in the Messenger, 
ee you 

C, M. PU TLLIM AN, 

ary Pdr Vista Dem. Con. Club. 

Frank Williams, Dary Holli- 


Secret 
“Fred Crow, 
John Doss, Wade Pulliam, Calvin Glad- 


man, 
ney, Joe Moore, Henry Johnson, Anderson 
Williams, Kd. Bramlett, John Pulliam, Ben 
Valliant, Gay Seana, Wash Chandler, Jake 
Walker, Henry Woodard, Lawson Pulliam, 
W. Huddlestone, Martin Pulliam, Ed. Kyle, 
Calvin Gray, John Buchanan, Pan. Punds, 


Albert Conor, &#d, Nathan, Jim Pulllam,Simon 
Baskin, Bill Pulliain, George Gates, J. Feath 
erstone, Shadi Love, Hilliard k&ields. 

“Weare not familiar with the names ofall the 
leading darkiesin Buena Vista, but it occurs to 
us that many of them do »ot appear upon the 
list sent to us, Wy may not understand aright 
the action of the Buena Vista club, hut our 
impression wis that one-third of the laborers 
were to be discharged, and that one-third 
should include sueh turbulent, vicious rascals 
as Fred Mclutosh, Prince Huddlestone, and 
others who once held high carnival in that 
section. Let us have no‘twhipping the devil 
around the stump,’ friends, but let us carry 
our pledges both in spirit and letter.”’ 

Houston, January, 1876. 

Pursuant to a cail of the president, the club 
met at the court-house uteleven o’clock a, m., 
W.S. Bates presiding. 

On motion of Captain Frank Burkitt, the 
following resotutions were read : 

1. That we solemnly declare our purpose to 
stand voand abide by our pledges made dur- 
ing the canvass, and that we wilt holdin utter 
detestation any man claiming to beau Conser- 
vative Democrat who by any equivocations 
shall in the least violate the sacred promises 
unde by us previous to the election, either as 
a club or as individuals. 

2. That at no time and under no circum. 
stunces will we employ those who are r. gard- 
ed as Jeaders in the Radical party. 

3. That we will not employ any laborer who 
has been discharged by any member of our 
club because of his past political course. 








fantry, at Meridian, on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1875, in which he said : 

We have surrendered none of our convic- 
tions and still claim the right of vindication. 
In looking back at our past actions and mo- 
tives, and the wrongs we have suffered and 
are still suffering, we confess that we have no 
regrets for the choice we made between the 
“higher-low’’ license of majorities in the 
Union and the sacred security of s lf govern- 
mentinthe States, between the Federal and 
Confedera'e governinents. We are not con- 
scious of a solitary derejiction of duty, either 
as citizens or soldiers, and feel that truth, 
son, and religion exculpate us from wrong- 
We know we were right, and though 





crushed toearth we should ever remember, 
and teach our children to remvihber, our 
cause was just! We are still proud of the 


cause and glory in the fight we made. 

After the election, the Meridian Mercury, 
of November 20, 1875, says: 

We have to contend with the blunder of the 
fifteenth amendment while it stands as best 
wecan, Ridiculous appeals tothe reason and 
judgment of the negro have been the cause of 
incalculable injury in the inflation of his van- 
ity and making him tetieve he was of real 
consequence as a governing element in the 
body politic. Now that the negroin this State 
is down and his personal self-conceit well 
knocked out of him, it is probably a fic time 
for the white peopie toimpress upon him that 
the white people will in future control the 
politics of this State, and that he should keep 


| himself in his proper sphere and leave to the 


| intelli 


2ent white man the exclusive use of 
statecraft for the best interest of both races. 
Impress hi:n continually with the idea of his 


| unfitness for tne ballot und his proper place 


4. That the members of this clubare request- | 
ed to send into the secretary the names of all | 


per-ons turned off by them unde the 
resolutions, and that the executive committee 
of the county is requested to pu lish their 
names. 

5. That every other club in the county is 
requesteu to take like action. 

3. That our papers are requested to publish 


shese resolutions and the names of persons | 
wee ; ! | own 


sent to them by the executive committee. 

7. That colored men are invited to join this 
club. 

8. That this club meet the first Saturday in 


oak month. 

J.B. GLADNEY, Secretary. 
[From the Okolona (Mississippi) States, No- 
vember 18, 1875.] 

The Radical pacty of 
that intimidation won the White Line vic tory. 
It isnot the first tine, veither 
last time in which intimidation has been suc. 
cessfully used. The white men have been in- 
timidated in times past, and we wonder which 
has the best of the bargain. We are so situ- 
ated that weare oblig d to fightthe devil with 
fire. Let the white men not be afraid to in- 
timidate evil-doers, Intimidation is legitimate, 
perfecily legitimate. 

Ex-Governor Benjamin G. Humphries, of | 


above | 


Mississippi contend | 


wiil it be the | 


on election day away from the polls. 

(Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move 
extended. 

Mr, HALE. I hope that 
may be given him. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be the effect 
of an indefinite extension, to which the Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. GARFIELD, I could fill many col- 
umns of our Recorp with evidences like 
those above quoted from the gentleman’s 
own State. Inthe light of this testimony, 
is it possible for us to believe that the trans- 
formation had occurred in the gentleman’s 
State in the election of that Legisla- 
ture that made him a Senator ? 

If the testimony of the Democratic press 
of Mississippi is to be credited, the late elec- 
tion in the State of Mississippi was tainted 
with fraud and managed by intimidation un- 
paralleled by anything in our recent politi- 
cal history. Let the gentleman explain this 
striking fact: there are many thousand 
nore colored than white voters in the State 
of Mississippi. In the election of 1873 the 
Republican party had 22,976 majority ; in 
the election last autumn the Democratic 
party had a majority of 30,922. How came 
this change of more than 53,000 in the short 
| space of two years, if there was a free and 


time of the gen- 


that his time be 


another hour 


Mississippi, made a speech at areunion of | uncoerced vote of the electors of that State ? 


the Thirteenth Mississippi Confederate In- 


The President of the United States has sent 
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to the Senate a letter addressed by him to} have seen under the signature of the gentle- 


Governor Chamberlain, under date of July 26, 
1876, from which I read a few words of high 


official authority bearing upon the point I 


aim now discussing. He says: 
The scene at Hamburg, as cruel, blood- 


thirsty, wanton, unprovoked, and as uncalled | 


for as it was, is oniva repetition of the course 
that has been pursued in other Southern 
States within the last few years, notably in 
Mississippiand Louisiana. Mississippi is gov- 
erned to-day by officials chosen through fraud 
and violence such as would scarcely be accred- 
ited to savag?s, much less toa civilized and 
Christian people. How long these things are 
to continue or what is to be the final remedy 
the Great Ruler of the universe only knows; 
but Lhavean abiding faith that the remedy 
will come, and come speedily, and I earnestly 


hope that it will come peacefully. There has | 


never been a desire on the part of the North 
to humiliate the South. Nothing is claimed 
for one State that is not freely accorded to all 
others, unjess it may be the right to Kill ne- 
groes and Republicans without fear of pun- 
ishment and without loss of caste or reputa- 
tion. This has seemed to bea privilege claim- 
ed by a few States. 


But it is aside from my purpose to go into | 
the question of the validity of the late elec- | 


tion in Mississippi. That subject is being 
investigated by a committee of the § Senate, 
and I shall besurprised if, from the evidence 
they have taken, they do not concur in the 
opinion I have expressed. I desire gentle- 
men to remember that the great question I 
am discussing is, had the great transforma- 
tion taken place among the gentleman’s 
constituents in the late autumn of 1875? 

The answer of his own people is over- 
whelmingly inthe negative. 

I now ask, had the transformation oc- 
curred in the winter and spring of the pres- 
ent year? 

IThold in my hand the report of an ad- 
dress of Rev. Taylor Martin, of Charlotte, 


North Carolina, the town to which Congress | 


lately gave a mint building to be used for 
school purposes, The address was made 
on Decoration Day, May 5, 1876. I quote: 

The South is to-day ruled over by the miser- 
able thrall of Yankeedom ; but they cannot 


muzzle our chivalry and patriotic devotion to | 


the “lost cause.”” We have fought for our 
rights, but in God's dispensation we are van- 


quished, but not cowed. Slavery was adivine | 


institution, and we must have that institu- 
tion or the South will ever be bankrupt. 
They speak of our cause as the “lost cause.” 
If so, shall it be lost forever? No!a new gen- 
eration has sprung Up, and ata not far dis- 
tant day there will be “stars and bars” float- 
ing proudly over oursunny South. In the next 
political campaign we must,even if in the mi- 
nority, support a Southern man who will build 
up our interests and hurl the Yankee pick 
pockets from our inidst. Weare to-day united 
to the puritanical host by an artificial tie; 
but we are a distinct people, and God and the 
right wil] enable us to show to the world the 
truthand thee quity of ourclaims. Ourstates- 
men now in Congress are the cream of that 
body, and are the only element that reflects 
credit on the United States, Is it not better | 


to hang on to the “lost cause” than to stay in 
a government of corruption? 


Mr. YEATES. With the consent of the | 
gentleman from Ohio, I want to state that I 





| man from whom he has just quoted a state- 

ment denying in toto every word of what has 
just been read; and a number of gentlemen 
| who heard the speech certify that the quo- 
tation is false in every particular. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If that be the fact I will 
cheerfully strike the extract from my speech. 
| 1 never before heard it authentically denied. 

Mr. YEATES. There is nv doubt of the 
correctness of my statement. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Let the extract and the 
denial stand together. But, sir, I will quote 
a recent utterance of public opinion, the 
authenticity of which I am quite sure no 
gentleman will deny. They will neither 
deny the ability nor the prominence of 
Robert Toombs, of Georgia, formerly a Sen- 
ator and a Secretary of the Treasury. On the 
25th of January, 1876, he addressed the 
Legislature of Georgia by invitation; and 

| the following extract from that speech will 
show how far the transformation has taken 
place in him‘and his followers : 


We got a good many honest fellows into the 
| first Legislature, but 1 will teil you how we 
got them there. I will tell you the truth. 
| The newspapers won’t tell itto you. We got 
them there hy earrying the black vote by in- 
timidation and bribery, and I nelped t > do it; 
I would have scorned the people if they had 
not dene it! And I will buy them as long as 
they put beasts to go to the ballot-box! No 
man should be given the elective franehise 
who has not the intelligence to use it prop- 
erly. The rogue should not have it, for gov- 
lerument is made to punish him; the fool 
‘should not have it, for government is “ade 
| to tuke care of him! Now, these miserable 
wretches—tre Yaukees—have injected five 
millions of savages into the stomach of our 
body-politic, and the man whosays he accepts 
negro -ulfrage, Lsay, accursed be he! I will 
| accept eve rything: I wall accept Grant and 
empire before L wiilaecept such a Democrat! 
The poor, ignorant nee ro—talk of him govern- 
ing you and me! It takes the highest order 
of intellect to govern the people, and these 
| poor wretches talk of governing us! Why, 
| they cant perpetuate their ownnegro power. 
In the countries where they were in the ma- 
jority they did not preserve their power aid 
perpetuate their rule. My remedy helped ns 
.oO break that up. We carried them with us by 
bribery and intimidation. 1 advised it and 
paid my money forii! You all know it, but 
won’t say it. ButIwillsay it, for I fear no 
man,andam prepare to render an account 
|} tonone but the G eat Judge, before whom L 
|} mMustappearin a few yesrs, for my cnemies 
| have thought my services to the country so 
| great that they have done me: he honor to ex- 
clude me from again serving my people. I 
contest that honor with our chief, Mr, Davis, 
lam just as good as he is, and he is no better 
than Tam, i demand that they shall place me 
beside him. I thank them for it, it is very 
few things that 1 bave to thank them for, but 
Ido thank them for that. 


In view of the testimony I have offered, 
we must wait for an answer to the question, 
when and where did the transformation oc- 
cur? It occurred long ago in the philosophi- 
| cal and patriotic heart and mind of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi; but has it occurred 

in the majority of the eleven millions who 
| joinea with him to destroy the Union, to 
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perpetuate slavery, to defend the cause that | 


is now ‘lost?’ 

Had it occurred last week in the town of 
Meridian, in the gentleman’s own State? I 
quote from the Meridian Mercury of July 29, 
1876: 

We heard LAMAR’s Scooba speech, and while 
his truth to his beloved South, perhaps, flamed 
out a littie more than common, we remarked 
nothing inconsistent with his other speeches 
we had heard or read of. The morning of his 
arrival here the Mercury contained a sharp 
fling at him about the Sumner oration, and 
that night, at the court-house, he ventured to 
chastise us sharply for it in the house of our 
friends, and was boisterously applanded. We 
consoled ourself that the applause might 
have been more in compliment to the excel- 
lence of the oratory than in satisfaction at 
our castigation, We had our revenge, though, 
in taking which we inaugurated the policy of 
the canvass in spite of him which carried the 
State like a prairie on fire. He and others who 
wanted to dress up in a nice starched and 
ironed white shirt that would shame the 
bioody shirt, established a laundry at Jack- 
son on the 4th of August, and a great many 
patronized it and came outin snowy white 
fronts to present themselves creditubly before 
the Northern public sentiment. In their party 
pow-wow of that day, disregarding the deep 
under-current of public opinion, they declared 
by formal resolution against the White Line 
policy. 

The Mercury had sounded the depths of that 
under-current, and we knew it would not do. 
In heart we felt with the platform, but our 
judgment assured us that the canvass must 
»e lost On it, and that to practice it were a tutal 
error. We denounced the platform upon the 
instant, and took what care we could that 
LAMAR’S speeches upon his national reputa- 
tion should not ruin our canvass. We called 
upon the people to “step across the platform” 
which denained it, and form the White Line 
beyond it. The summons was inusic to their 
ears, and the unconquered and unconquer- 
able Saxon race of Mississippi rallied to the 
slogan. 
* *% * * * * * * 

We have got the State; we know how we 
got it; we kuow to keep it; and we are going 
to keep it without regard torace or numerical 
majority. 

Mr. Chairman, after the facts I have cited, 
am [ not warranted in raising a grave doubt 
whether the transformation occurred at all 
except in a few patriotic and philosophic 
minds? The light gleams first on the moun- 
tain peaks ; but shadowsand darkness linger 
inthe valley. It isin the valley masses of 


those lately in rebellion that the light of 


this beautiful philosophy, which I honor, 
has not penetrated, Is it safer to with- 
hold from them the custody and supreme 
control of the precious treasures of the Re- 
public until the midday sun of liberty. jus- 
tice, and equal laws shall shine upon them 
with unclouded ray ? 

In view of all the facts, considering the 
centuries of influence that brought on the 
great struggle, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will require yet more time to 
effect the great transformation. Did not 
the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Greorce F. Hoar] sum up the | 
case fairly and truthfully when he said of | 
the South, in his Louisiana report of 1874: 


They submitted to the national authority, 
not because they would, but because they 
must They abandoned the doctrine of State 
sovereignty, which they had claimed made 
their duty to their States paramount to that 
due to the nation in case of conflict, not be 
cause they would, but because they must. 
They submitted to the constitutional »mend- 
ments which rendered their former slaves 
| their equals in all political rights, not because 
| they would, but because they must. The pas- 
| sions which led to the war. the passions which 
| the war excited, were left untamed and un- 

checked, except so tar as their exhibition was 
restrained by the arm of power. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. La- 
MAR] says there is no possibility that the 
South will again control national affairs, if 
the Democracy be placed again in power. 

| How is this? We are told that the South 
| will vote as a unit for Tilden and Hendricks. 
| Suppose those gentlemen also carry New 
| York and Indiana. Does the gentleman be- 
llieve that a Northern minority of the De- 
mocracy will control the Administration ? 
Impossible. Butif they did, would it better 
the case ? 

Let me put the question in another form. 
Suppose, gentlemen of the South, you had 
won the victory in the war; that you had 
captured Washington, and Gettysburg, and 
Philadelphia, and New York; and we of the 
North, defeated and conquered, had lain 
prostrate at your feet. Do you believe that 
| by this time you would be ready and will- 
| ing to intrust to us—our Garrisons, our Phil- 
| lipses, and our Wades, and the great array 
| of those who were the leaders of our thought 
| —to intrust to us the fruits of your victory, 
| the enforcement of your doctrines of State 
| sovereignty and the work of extending the 


| - ; : 
| domain of slavery? Do youthink so? And 








* | if not, will you not pardon us when we tell 


| you that we are not quite ready to trust the 
precious results of the nation’s victory in 
your hands. Let it be constantly borne in 
mind that I am not debating a question of 
equal rights and privileges within the Union, 
but whether those who so lately sought to 
destroy it ought to be chosen to control its 
destiny for the next four years. 

I hope my public life has given proof that 
I do not cherish a spirit of malice or bitter- 
ness toward the South. Perhaps they will 
say I have no right to advise them; but at 
the risk of being considered impertinent I 
| will express my conviction that the bane of 
the Southern people, for the last twenty-five 
years, has been that they have trusted the 
advice of the Democratic party. The very 
remedy which the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi offers for the ills of his people has 
been and still is their bane. The Demo- 
cratic party has been the evil genius of the 
South inallthese years. They yielded their 
own consciences to you on the slavery ques- 
tion, and led you to believe that the North 
| would always yield. They made you believe 
we would not fight to save the Union. They 
made you believe that if we ever dared to 
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cross the Potomac or the Ohio to put down 
your rebellion we could only do so across 
the dead bodies of many hundred thousands 
of Northern Democrats. They made you 


believe that the war would begin in the | 
streets of our Northern cities ; that we were | 


a community of shop-keepers, of sordid | 
money-getters, and would not stand against 
your fiery chivalry. You though us cold, 
slow, lethargic; and in some respects we are. 
There are some differences between us that | 
spring from origin and influences of climate ; 
differences not unlike the description of the 
poet, that— 

Bright and fierce and fickle is the South; 

And darix and true and tender is the North; 3 
differences that kept us from a good under- 
standing. 

You thought that our coldness, our slow- 
ness, indicated a lack of spirit and of patriot- 
ism, and you were encouraged in that belief by 
most of the Northern Democracy; but not by 
all. They warned you at-Charleston in 1860. 

And when the great hour struck there 
were many noble Democrats in the North 
who lifted the flag of the Union far above 
the flag of party; but there was a residuum 


of Democracy, called in the slang of the | 


time ‘‘Copperheads,’’ who were your evil 


genius from the beginning of the war till its | 


close, and ever since. Some of them sat in 
these seats, and never rejoiced when we won 
a victory. and never grieved when we lost 
one, They were the men whosent their Va 
landighams to give counsel and encourage- 
ment to your rebellion and to buoy you up 
with false hope, that at last you would con- 
quer by the aid of their treachery. I honor 
you, gentlemen of the South, ten thousand 


times more than I honer such Democrats of 


the North. 

I said they were your evil genius. Why, in 
1864, when we were almost at the culminating 
point of the war, their Vallandighams and 
Tildens (and both of these men were on the 
committee of resolutions) uttered the dec- 
laration, as the voice of the Democracy, that 
the experiment of war to preserve the Union | 
was a failure, and that hostilities should 
cease. They asked us to sound the recall 
on our bugles; to call our conquering armies 
back from the contest. and trust to their 
machinations to save their party at the ex- 
pense of a broken and ruined country. Brave 
soldiers of the lost cause, did you not, even 
in that hour of peril, in your heart of hearts, 
loathe then with supremest scorn? But 
for their treachery at Chicago the war might 
have ended and ahundred thousand preci ious 
lives been saved. But your evil genius pur- 
sued you, and the war went on. And later, 
when you would have accepted the constitu- 
tional amendment and restoration without 
universal suffrage the same evil genius held 
you back. In 1868 it stilldeceived you. In 
1872 it led you into 


| A gulf profound as that Serbontae bog 

| Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius ola, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 

| Let not the eloguence of the gentleman 
| from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] lure you again 
| to its brink. 

Mr. Chairman, it is now time to inquire as 
| to the fitness of this Democratic party totake 
control of our great nation and its vast and 
| important interests for the next four years. 

[I put the question to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] what has the Demo- 
| cratic party done to merit that great trust? 
He tried to show in what respects it would 
not be dangerous. I ask him to show in 
what it would be safe. I affirm, and I be- 
lieve Ido not misrepresent the great Demo- 
| cratic party, that in the last sixteen years 
they have not advanced one great national 
idea that is not to-day exploded and as dead 
as Julius Cesar. And if any Democrat here 
| will rise and name a great national doctrine 
his party has advanced, within that time, 
'that is now alive and believed in, I will yield 
|to hear him. [A pause.] In default of an 
j answer I will attempt to prove my negative. 

What were the great central doctrines of 
the Democratic party in the Presidential 
| struggle of 1860? The followers of Breck- 
|inridge said slavery had a right to go where- 
ever the Constitution goes. Do you believe 
that to-day? Is there aman on this conti- 
nent who holds that doctrine to-day ? Not 
one. That doctrineis deadand buried. The 


- | other wing of the Democracy held that slav- 


lery might be established in the Territories 
lif the people wanted it. Does anybody hold 
| that doctrine to-day ? Dead, absolutely dead. 
Come down to 1864. Your party, under 
the lead of Tilden and Vallandigham, de- 
lclared the experiment of war to save the 
| Union was a failure. Do you believe that 
| doctrine to-day ? That doctrine was shot to 
jdeath by the guns of Farragut at Mobile, 
| and driven, ina tempest of fire, from the val- 
| ley of the Shenandoah, by Sheridan, less 
ithan a aisethe after its birth at Chicago. 

| Come down to 1868. You declared the 
| constitutional amendment revolutionary and 
|void. Does any man on this floor say so to- 
jday? Ifso, let him rise and declare it. 

| Do you believe in the doctrine of’ the 
| Broadhes id letter of 1868, that the so-called 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


constitutional amendments should be disre- 
garded? No; the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi accepts the results of the war! The 
Democratic doctrine of 1868 is dead ! 
| | walk across that Democratic camping- 
| ground as ina grave-yard. Under my feet 
| resound the hollow echoes of the dead. 
| There les slavery, a black marble column 
lat the head of its grave, on which I read: 
Died in the flames of the civil war; loved in 
its life; lamented in its death; followed to its 
bier by its only mourner, the Democratic 
party, but dead! And here is a double 
grave: Sacred to the memory of squatter 
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On the reverse side: Sacred to the memory 
of Dred Scott and the Breckinridge doctrine. 


Both dead at the hands of Abraham Lincoln. | 
And here a monument of brimstone: Sacred | 
to the memory of the rebellion; the war) 


against it is a failure; Tilden et Vallandigham 
Dead on the field of 
battle; shot to death by the million guns of 
the Republic, The doctrine of secession; of 
State sovereignty. Dead. Expired in the 
flames of civil war, amid the blazing rafters 
of the Confederacy, except that the modern 
Aineas, fleeing out of the flames of that ruin, 
bears on his back another Anchises of State 
sovereignty, and brings it here in the person 
of the honorable gentleman from the Appo 
mattox district of Virginia, [Mr. Tucker. ] 
[Laughter.] All else is dead. 

Now, gentlemen, are you sad, are you 
sorry for these deaths? Are you not glad 
that secession is dead? that slavery is dead? 
that squatter sovereignty is dead? that the 
doctrine of the failure of the war is dead? 
Then you are glad that you were outvoted 
in 1860, in 1864, in 1868, and in 1872. If 
you have tears to shed over these losses, 
shed them in the grave-yard, but not in this 
House of living men. I know that many a 
Southern man rejcices that these issues are 
dead, The gentleman from Mississippi has 
clothed his joy with eloquence. 

Now, gentlemen, if you yourselves are 
glad that you have suffered defeat during 
the last sixteen years, will you not be 
equally glad when you suifer defeat next 
November? [Laughter.] But pardon that 
remark; I regret it; I would use no bravado, 

Now, gentlemen, come with me for a mo- 
ment into the camp of the Republican party 
and review its career, Our central doctrine 
in 1860 was that slavery should never ex- 
tend itself over another foot of American 
soil. Is that doctrine dead? It is folded 
away like a victorious banner; its truth is 
alive forevermore on this continent. In 1864 
we declared that we would put down the re- 
bellion and secession. 
lives and will live when the second Centen- 
nial has arrived! Freedom, national, uni- 
versal, aud perpetual—our great constitu- 
tional amendments, are they alive or dead ? 
Alive, thank the God that shields both lib- 
erty and Union. And our national credit, 
saved from the assaults of Pendleton; saved 
from the assaults of those who struck it later, 
rising higher and higher at home and abroad; 
and only now in doubt lest its chief, its only 


enemy, the Democracy, should triumph in| 
| that they might come; and they are welcome. 


November. 


Mr. Chairman, ought the Republican party | 


to surrender its truncheon of command to 
the Democracy? The gentleman from Missis- 


sippi says, if this were England the Ministry | 


would go out intwenty-four hours with such 
a state of things as we have here. Ah, yes! 


that is an ordinary case of change of adminis- 


And that doctrine | 





she have done at the end of the war? LIng- 
land made one such mistake as the gentleman 
asks this country to make when she threw 
away the achievements of the grandest man 
that ever trod her highway of power. Oliver 
Cromwell had overturned the throne of des- 
potic power and had lifted his country to a 
place of masterful greatness among the na- 
tions of the earth; and when, after his death, 
his great scepter was transferred to a weak, 


‘though not unlineal hand, his country, in 
'a moment of reactionary blindness, brought 
| back the Stuarts. 


England did npt recover 
from that folly until, in 1689, the Priuce of 
Orange drove from her island the last of that 
weak and wicked line. Did she afterward 
repeat the blunder ? 

For more than fifty years pretenders were 
seeking the throne, and the wars on her 
coast, in Scotland and in Ireland, threatened 
the overthrow of the new dynasty and the 
disruption of the empire. But the solid 
phlegm, the magnificent pluck, the round- 
about common sense of Englishmen steadied 
tbe throne till the cause of the Stuarts was 
dead. They did not change as soon as the 
battle was over and let the Stuarts come 
back to power. 

And how was it in our own country when 
our fathers had triumphed in the war of the 
Revolution? When the victory was won, 
did they open their arms to the loyalists, as 
they cailed themselves, or tories, as our 
fathers called them? Did they invite them 
back? Not one. They confiscated their 
lands. The States passed decrees that no 
tory should live on our soil. And when 
they were too poor to take themselves away, 
our fathers, burdened as the young nation 
was with debt, raised the money to transport 


| the tories beyond seas or across the Canada 
| border. 


They went to England, to France, 
to Nova Scotia, to New Brunswick, and es- 
pecially to Halifax; and that town was such 
a resort for them that-it became the swear- 
word of our boyhood. ‘‘Go to Halifax’? was 
a substitute for a more impious, but not 
more opprobrious expression. ‘The presence 
of tories made it opprobrious. 

Now I do not refer to this as an example 
which we ought to follow. O, no. We live 
in a milder era, in an age softened by the 
more genial influence of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Witness the sixty-one men wh» fought 
against us in the late war, and who are 
now sitting in this and the other Chamber 
of Congress. Every one of them is here 
because a magnanimous nation freely voted 


Only please do not say that you are just now 
especially fitted to rule the Republic, and to 
be the apostles of liberty and of blessings to 
the colored race. 

Gentlemen, the North has been asked, 
these many years, to regard the sensibilities 
of the South. We have been told that you 
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were brave and sensitive men, and that we 
ought not to throw fire-brands among you. 
Most of our people have treated you with 
justice and magnanimity. In some things 


we have given you just cause for complaint; | 


but I want.to remind you that the North also 


has sensibilities to be regarded. The ideas | 


which they cherish and for which they 


fought triumphed in the highest court, the | 


court of last resort, the field of battle. Our 


people intend to abide by that verdict and | 


to enforce the mandate. They rejoice at 
every evidence of acquiescence. They look 


forward to the day when the distinctions of | 


North and South shall have melted away in 


the grander sentiment of nationality. But | 


they do not think it is yet safe to place the 
control of this great work in your hands. 


In the hands of some of you they would be | 


safe, perfectly safe; but to the hands of the 
united South, joined with the most reaction- 
ary elements of the Northern Democracy, our 
people will not yet surrender the Government. 

I am aware that there is a general dispo- 
sition ‘‘to let by-gones be by-gones,’’ and to 
judge of parties and of men, not by what 
they have been, but by what they are and 
what they propose. 

That view is partly just and partly erron- 
eous. It is just and wise to bury resent- 
ments and animosities. It is erroneous in 
this, that parties have an organic life and 


spirit of their Gwn—an individuality and | 


character which outlive the men who com- 
pose them; and the spirit and traditions of 
a party should be considered in determining 
their fitness for managing the affairs of a 


nation. For this purpose I have reviewed | 


the history of the Democratic party. 
I have no disposition nor would it be just 
to shield the Republican party from fair and 


searching criticism. It has been called to | 


meet questions novel and most difficult. It 


has made many mistakes. It has stumbled | 


and blundered ; has had some bad men in it; 


has suffered from the corruptions incident to | 


the period following a great war: and it has 


suffered rebuke and partial defeat in conse- | 


quence. But has it been singular and alone 
in these respects? With all its faults, I 
fearlessly challenge gentlemen to compare 
it with any party known to our polities. 
Has the gentleman shown that the Demo- 
eratic party is its superior either in virtue 
or intelligence? Gentlemen, the country 
has been testing your qualities during the 
last eight months. The people gave you a 
probationary triai by putting you in con- 


trol of this House. When you came here, | 


in December last, the same distinguished 


gentleman towhomlamreplying addressed | 


you on the evening of your first caucus in 


these words : 

There has been for some time in the public 
mind a conviction profound and all-pervading 
that the ciyil service of the country has not 
been directed from considerations of public 
good, but from those of party profit, and for 


| currupt. selfish, and unpatriotic designs. The 
| people demand at our hands a sweeping and 
| thorough reform, which shall be conducted 
| in a spirit that will secure theappointment to 
| pjaces of trust and responsibility cf the hon- 
| est, the experienced, and the capable. 

| ‘That is sound doctrine; and I have advo- 
cated it here and elsewhere during the 
‘last eight years. Iremind himthat the per- 
nicious doctrine that ‘‘to the victors belong 
the spoils,’? is of Democratic origin; that 
nearly half acentury of Democratic tradition 
and practice has fastened it upon the coun- 
try. We found it, and have been cursed by 
it ever since; and though some efforts have 
been made to reform it, the good work is 
hardly begun. When, therefore, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar,] as 
chairman of the Democratic caucus, at the 
opening of the session, announced the doc- 
trine I have quoted, we had reason to hope 
that a new era of civil service had dawned 
upon the Capitol. But what performance 
has followed his high-sounding proclama- 
tion? No sooner did this reforming party 
| take possession of this House than it began 
ithe most wholesale, sweeping changes of 
| officials, from the highest to the humblest 
;employees of the House, that has been 
known in our history. Many of these offi- 
‘cers had come to us from our Democratic 
predecessors; but they were almost all dis- 
missed to give place to hungry partisans. 
Slxty-seven Union soldiers, who were taith- 
fully doing their duties here, were turned 
‘out, and among those who filled their places 
were forty-seven rebel soldiers, 

Mr. WILLIS. May I inquire how many 
Union soldiers were put in office? 

Mr. GARFIELD, Ido not know the pre- 
| cise number. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman will in- 
stitute a comparison he will find that it is 
decidedly favorable to the Democratic party 
so far as patriotism and favoritism to Union 
soldiers is concerned. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The facts do not bear 
the gentleman ont in his statement. This 
| is the practice which followed your profes. 
; sions of civil-service reform. 
| Mr. HOLMAN, Asa matter of justice and 
| fair play the gentleman from Ohio certainly 
| knows and should admit that a large num- 
| ber of disabled soldiers who are Republicans 
‘are still holding offices in this House. 

Mr. CONGER. I[object to the gentleman 
' from Indiana interrupting the gentleman 
from Ohio. Let the gentlemen opposite give 
| our side an opportunity to be heard for once. 
Mr. GARFIELD. I am almost through, 
/and will soon yield the floor. 
| In answer to the gentleman from Indiana, 
|I understand that a considerable number of 
| Democratic Union soldiers were appointed ; 
| but I was discussing civil-service reform and 
| the declaration of the gentleman from. Mis- 
| sissippi [Mr. Lamar] that appointments to 
| office should not be used as party rewards. 
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I desire to glance fora moment now at the 
career of this House and at what they have 
done and omitted to do. Passing by their 
treatment of contested-election cases, their 
appointment of officers, employes, and com- 
mittee-clerks who have reflected no credit 
upon the House, I desire to ask what valua- 
ble work of general legislation has this 
House accomplished ? 

We had hardly been here a month, when, 
among the first things demanded was that 
in disregard of the deep feelings of the 
Northern people, it was proposed to crown 
Jefferson Davis with full and free amnesty, 
notwithstanding he had contemptuously de- 
clared he never would ask for it; and this was 


to be done, or no amnesty was to be granted | 


to any one. And when we objected because 


he was the author of the unutterable atro- | 


cities of Libby and Andersonville prisons, 
the 
spirit and temper of the dominant party. 
We were hardly in our seats when the 
gentlemen from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] 
brought in a bill to repeal a statute of 1866 
which no Democrat had before that proposed 
to disturb, so far as I know; a statute which 
provided that no man who voluntarily went 
into the rebellion against the Union should 
ever hold a commission in our Army or 
Navy. Anda Democrat from my own State, 
{Mr. BanninG,] the chairman of the Com- 


mitee on Military Affairs, became the cham- | 


pion of that bill; and this House passed it. 

Again, we had passed a law to protect the 
sanctity and safety of the ballot in national 
elections, so that the horrors of the Ku-Kiux 
and the white-linisms should not run riot at 
the polls, and among the earliest acts of this 
House was a clause added to one of the ap- 
propriation bills to repeal the election law; 
and to effect that repeal they kept up the 
struggle lately under the fierce rays of the 
dog-star. They have been compelled by a 
Republican Senate to abandon the attempt. 

Again, what have they neglected? Early 
in the session, indeed in the first days of it, 
a proposition was made, introduced by the 
gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Bratng,] so to 
amend the Constitution as to remove forever 
from the party politics of the country the 
vexed and dangerous question of church 
and state by preventing the use of the school 
funds for sectarian purposes. That amend- 
meut was sent to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to sleep, perhaps to die; for it is said to 
have been three times voted down in that 
committee. 

Again, the Secretary of the Treasury of- 
ficially informed us that his power was ex- 
hausted further to refund the debt; and that 


if we would give him the requisite authority | 


he could refund four or five hundred millions 


more at so favorable a rate as to save to the | 


debate which followed disclosed the | 


Our revenues have been threatened with 
a deficit and our industries have been shaken 
with alarm by bills reported to the House 
but never been brought toa vote; for ex- 
ample, the tariff bill, floating lazily upon the 
stagnant waters of the House, 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean— 
a promise to free-traders, a threat of danger 
to manufacturers, but with no prospect or 
purpose of acting upon it. 

And the Government has been crippled by 
| the withholding of necessary appropria- 
| tions; withheld, as | do not hesitgte to say, 
for the purpose of making political capital 
at the coming election, in which the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desires his party to 
succeed in the name of honesty and reform. 
His colleague was frank enough to declare 
| that he wanted to reduce the general appro- 

priations, so as to have money enough to 
| devote to some scheme for his section, such 
as the cotton claims aud the Southern Pacific 
railroad. 

But party necessity has held many waiting 
schemes and claims in leash. They are 
anchored in the lobbies and committee-rooms 
| of this House, till the election is over. 
| There is the bill to refund the cotton tax to 

the amount of $60,000,000, waiting to be 
launched, when the election is over. A 
subsidy of a hundred millions upstairs 
(Pacific railroad committee-room) is waiting 
| to come down upon us for the Southern 
Pacific railroad, when the election is over. 
There are $38,000,000 of private claims, 
Southern claims, war claims, waiting to burst 
up from the committee-rooms below stairs, 
when the election is over. 

While these things surround us; while 
the very earth shakes with the tramp of the 
advancing army of schemers, who are com- 
ing ‘‘with the Constitution and an appropri- 
ation,’’ the gentleman from Mississippi 
thinks that as a measure of reform the Demo- 
cratic party ought at ouce to be brought 
back into power ! 

Meanwhile what has been the chief em- 
ployment of this House? It has divided 
itself in a score of police courts, in the hope 
of finding corruption. Like those insects 
that feed upon sores. it has hoped to live 
and thrive upon the corruption of others. 
Like that scavenger of the air, the carrion 
bird that buries its beak in the rotton car- 
cass, so the Democratic party seeks to fatten 
on the refuse which is here and there thrown 
out of the public service. 

This House has adopted eighty-three re- 
solutions of investigation, besides a legion of 
resolutions of inquiry of the several Depart- 
ments. Twenty-five standing committees, 
and eight select committees, up to the 
20th of June, in all thirty-three com- 


Treasury at least 1 per cent. per annum of! mittees, have been raking all the slums 


the whole amourt. The Senate passed the 
bill more than six months ago, but this 
House has taken no action upon it. 


|of the nation, to find, if possible, some 
| savory morsel with which to impregnate the 
| air during the coming election. 
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And what have they found? Has any 
one of these committees found that a single 
dollar has been stolen from the Treasury of 
the United States? Ifso, let them declare 
it. Why, sir, the Republican party for the 
last three years has been investigating its 
own Administration far more effectually than 
you have investigated it.. It has had not 
only the courage of its opinions, but the 
courage to punish its own rascals. 

But, gentlemen, after all that may be said 
of corruptions and wrong-doing, do you 
show, on that ground, any good reason why 
the Republican party should surrender the 
Government to the Democracy? Would it 
be better? It is a matter of official record 
that the Treasury suffered a far greater per- 
centage of loss, by mismanagement and de- 


falcation, under your administration than it | 


has suffered under ours. 

In an official letter to the Senate, under 
date of June 19, 1876, the Secretary of the 
Treasury copies from his records the aggre- 
gate losses by defalcations and the loss per 
$1,000 in each period of four years since 
1834 in all the Departments and Bureaus of 
the Government. Without quoting the table 
at length, the grand aggregate stands thus: 

From January 1, 1834, to July 1, 1861. the 
total disbursements of the Government were 
$1,269,977,502.52; the total defalcations were 


$12,361,722.91; ora loss of $9.02 to the $1,000. 
From July 1, 1861, to July 1, 1875, the total 


disbursements were $12,566,892,569.53; the 
total defalcations were $9,905,2'5.37; or a 
loss of twenty-six cents to the $1,000. In 
the latter period the disbursements were 
nearly ten times as great as in the former, 
and the defalcations one-third less. 


Is this country so given over to corruption 


as the gentleman from Mississippi suggests ? 
I will answer by quoting two distinguished 
witnesses. In his able speech on the im- 
agers, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Lorp, }] said : 

Senators, lum one of those who believe in 
progress, I believe that this age is the best 


age which the sun has ever shown upon; I be. | 
lieve there is more of religion, more of humun.- | 


ity, more of love, more of charity in this ag 
than in any age that has preceded it. * 

There is now a higher and heaithier senti- 
ment thanin any former age. 
they never were before. The time has been 
in tne recollection of many of you when a per- 
son though: he had the right to use his official 


position tor hisown advantage ; but that time | 


has gone by, and a good deal of what we see 


and hear, Which leads a great many so mourn.- | 


fully .o say that the age is going backward 
and we are receding to barnarisin, very much 
which occasions the apparent increase ot 


wrong, arises from the higher demands of a | 


greater civilization from the higher plane of 
an enlightened people. 


Now, I ask the Clerk to read a paragraph, | 


which | have marked, from the Centennial 
f Rev. Dr. Storrs, a man fit to be 
the teacher of his race. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I scout ihe thought that we as a people are 


address + 


| worse than our fathers, 


| ward. 
| ests of such measureless value in the hands 
: ; ; }of an organization whose members 
peachment trial, one of the Democratic man- | oe 


e 
oe | 


John Adams, at the 
head of the War Department in 1776, wrote 
bitter iaments of the corruption which exist- 
ed in even that infant age of the Republic and 
of the spirit of venality, rapacious and insa- 
tiable, which was then the most alarming ene. 
my of America Hedeclared himself ashamed 
of the age in which he lived. In Jefferson’s 
day alt Federali-ts expected the univ: rsal do- 
minion of Freschinfidelity. In Jackson’s day 
all Whigs thought the country gone to ruin 
already, asif Mr. Biddle had herd the entire 
public hope locked up in the vaults of his ter- 
minated bank. In Polk’s day the excitement 
of the Mexican war gave life and germination 
to many seeds of rascality. There has never 
been a time, not here alone, in any country, 
when the fierce light of incessant inquiry blaz- 
ing on men in public life would not have re- 
vealed forces of evil Jike those we have seen 
or when the condemnation which followed the 
discovery woud have been sharper. And itis 
among my deepest convictions that, with all 
which has happened to debase and debuuch it, 
the nation at large was never before more 
mentally vigorous or morally sound, 

Mr. GARFIELD. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
after all the fearful corruption of his time, 
described by John Adams, our fathers never 
thought it necessary to call the tories back to 
take charge of their newly-gained liberties. 

I will close by calling your attention again 
to the great problem before us. Over this 
vast horizon of interests North and South, 
above all party prejudices and personal 
wrong-doing, above our battle hosts and our 
victorious cause, above all that we hoped for 
and won, and you hoped for and iost, is the 
grand, onward movement of the Republic to 


| perpetuate its glory, to save liberty alive, to 


preserve exact and equal justice to all, to pro- 
tect and foster all these priceless principles, 


| until they shall have crystalized into the 
| forin of enduring law and become inwrought 
into the life and the habits of our people. 


And, until these great results are accom- 
plished, it is not safe to take one step back- 
It is still more unsafe to trust inter- 


have 
never comprehended their epoch, have never 


| been in sympathy with its great movements, 
| who have resisted every step of its progress, 
/ and whose principal function has been 


To lie in cold obstruction 
Across the pathway of the nation. 


It is most unsafe of all to trust that organ- 


Ménare held | ization when, for the first time since the war, 
to official responsibilities now, thank God, that | it puts forward for the first and second place 
| of honor and command men who, in our days 


of greatest danger, esteemed party above 
country, and felt not one throb of patriotic 
ardor for the triumph of the imperiled Union, 
but from the beginning to the end hated the 
war and hated those who carried our eagles 
to victory. 

No, no, gentlemen; our enlightened and 


| patriotic people will not follow such leaders 


in the rearward march. Their myriad faces 
are turned the other way; and along their 
serried lines still rings the cheering cry, 
“Forward! till our great work is fully and 
worthily done.’? [Loud and continued ap- 
plause. ] 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in che year 1876, by the National Art Co., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.’ 


The National Art Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has made arrangements to supply 
every subscriber of this pape rwith the largest, most expensive, and best Premium 
ever before offered to the readers of any paper. It consists of a large, 24x34 inch 
Engraving—a perfect copy of Dubufe’s great painting of 


THE PRODIGAL SON! 


The original painting was destroyed by fire, in Cincinnati, in June, 1876 
the time of its destruction, it was insured for $50,000, and was valued at $108,000. 
The Engraving herewith offered costs, in any art store, $15 per copy, and lo copy 
can be procured for a less amount, except through this Premium arrangement. 

In addition to this grand Engraving, each subscriber is also cutitled to receive 
a splendid 


FRENCH WALNUT. & GILT FRAME! 


Made of two-inch moulding, of the latest and handsomest Eastlake ps attern. This 
frame is made under a patent exclusively owned by the National Art Co.; and by 
anew and beautiful device of adjustable corners, it can be taken apart and sent by 
mail to any part of the country. The frame is adjustable, and can be made to fit 
any picture. Its largest dimensions are 24x34 inches—made to fit the splendid En- 
graving of the PRODIGALSON. 

The only expense imposed on the subscribers is that they will pay the actual 
expenses of getting the Frame and Engraving to them. Each Frame is carefully 
put together before shipment, then taken apart, and with the Engraving seat by 
mail or express to the subscriber; al charges prepaid. The chfarges for wrapping, 
tubing, and postage or express, are 85 cts. for the Frame and 25 ets. for the Engrav- 
ing; when ordered together, they are sent in one package, and the pac king. and 
postal charges are only $1 for both. The subscriber can get one or both by remit- 
ting the proper postal charges to the National Art Co., 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 

The following certificates must, in all cases, be se nt with the order, as their pos 
session by you shows the company "that you are an actual patron and — of 
this paper. In no case will either the Engraving or Frame be sent unless the 
Certificates accompany the order, except on receipt_of the regular retail price, 
which is $15 for the Engraving and $4 forthe Frame. No such offer was ever before 
made to the patrons of any paper, and it is earnestly hoped that every subscriber 
will avail himself of this extraordinary opportunity. 


Cut out these Certificates, and Forward to the National Art Co. for Redemption. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVING CERTIFICATE. PREMIUM FRAME CERTIFICATE. 


On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 On receipt of this Certificate, together with 85 
cents to pay cost of tubing, wrapping. packing, and | cents to pay cost of tubing, packing. wrapping, and 
porn, we Pine sll to send a perfect Engrav- | postage, we hereby agree to send a perfect 

ng copy o ubufe’s gr a 
Hie Ny fore great painting, size 24x34 al FRENCH WALNUT AND GILT FRAME, - 
Size 24x34 inches, for the engraving of the Prodi- 
THE PRODICAL SON. gal Son. This Certificate is good until April 1, 

This Certificate is good until April 1, 1877, after | 1877, after which 25 cents additional will be charged. 
which 10 cents additional will be cha urged. Nocopy | No Frame will be sent without this Certificate 
will be seut without tiis Certificate accompanies | ac jeom pantie s the order, except on receipt of $4, the 
the order, for Jess than $15, the retail price. retail price 

[Signed,) NATIONAL ART CO., Cincinnati, 0. {Signed,) “NATIONAL ART CO., Cincinnati, 0. 




















When both Engraving and Frame are ordered together, the necessary charges 
are only $1 for both. 
NOTE TH ESE INSTRUCTION The above Certificates secure you a very valu- 
« able Premium, and ought not to be risked in an 
ordinary letter. It is pies srefore advised that, in order to run no risk, in all cases, the letter containing 


the Certificates and ch: s be i abies or, at least, a P.O: Order be secured for the proper charges, 
mude payable to the Nz ations al Art Co 
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PRCIAL PREMIUMS FOR 1877 


MARSHALL'S LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS 


HAYES AND WHEELER. 


Any one sending a new subscriber and $2.00 will receive the Repusric MAGAzINnE one year 
and choice of a life-size portrait of 


GOV. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES or HON. WM. A. WHEELER, 


Engraved in pure Line by Wm. E. MarsHatt, Autograph printed on each Engraving. 

For two subscribers and $4.00 the proprietors will send the Magazine one year and a 
portrait of each of the candidates, (Bayes and Wheeler.) 

The Magazine and premiums are in all cases sent with the postage prepaid. 

A thorough circulation of these Portraits of Governor R. B. Hayes and Hon. Wm. A. 
WHEELER being recommended by our most prominenf working Republicans, and also by 
the National Executive Committee, as of great importance to insure the success of the 
Republican cause, the publishers, to enable Republican clubs, committees, and organizations 
to distribute them thoroughly and at no expenses, make this offer—we will fill all orders 
at the following rates: 

Orders for 1 proof or more at 35 cts. each. 
ee 25 oe 6e 66 2e ee ee 


se 100 ee 6s 
“ 1,000 ee 66 
ee 2,000 ‘ ee ee 
ee 5,000 6. ee 
Autograph printed on vach Proof. 

These engravings ure full life size,and are companion pictures, They are engraved in 
pure line by Wm. E. Marshall, and are fully equal to his celebrated and weil-kaown portraits 
of Washington, Lincoln, and General Grant. They are printed on fine paper of good quality, 
and are thoroughly indorsed as excellent and faithful portraits and elegant works of art. 

Be ing very lite: ike, strong, and telling portraits, and truly portraying the characters of 
the nominees, they are—what a prominent member of the National Executive Committee 
says— Speeches to those who cannot read, Most powerful cainpaign documents.” 

Subscriptions for Magazine and premiums should be seit to * REPUBLIC PUBLISHING Com- 
pany,” Washington, D.C. 

Those desiring the Engravings without Oe aesp izine will please address 

CAR MARSHALL, Publisher, 
697 3ROADWAY, New York. 


COMMENDATIONS AND OPINIONS. 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

At the meeting of this Committee held on the second instant, a resolution of 
thanks was passed to you for the engraved portraits of Messrs. Ha.es and Wheeler, In the 
opinion of th 1e members of the Committee, these are the best portraits of the Re pubiican 
candidates prepared ; and it isthought that their general distribution throughout the country 
will be of service in the impending campaign, °No fair observer can hesitate to vduit that 
the faces are those of men kind yet firm in disposition, and witha thoroneh honesty oi pur- 
pose. This Committee will be pleased to have State, County, and District ¢.uds »id in the 
general introduction of these portraits. Yours truly, R. C. McCOKMIOK, Secretary 


DraR SiR: 


Hon. Zacn. CHANDLER, CHAIRMAN NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

I have seen Marshali’s life-size line-engraved portraits of Governor R. B. Hayes and Hon, 
Wm. A. Wheeler, and I consider them excellent as likenesses and as works of art: and I am 
of the opinion that, if widely circulated during the present campaign, they would be of great 
service 10 the Republican party. 


CONGRESSIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, - . 
The Committee directs me to ack owledge the receipt of Marshall's life-size portraits of 
Gov. R. B. Hayes and Hon. Wm. A. Wheeler. .and to return thanks for the same, and to express 


the hope that these splendid representations may make the acquaintance of every voter in 
the land. J. M. EDMUNDS, Secretary. 


Union VETERANS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


They are admirable,and I can cordially recommend them to a Repoblions organizations 
and clubs. NO. A. DIX, Chairman. 


TERMS.—Tue Repvstic is a magazine of 64 pages, published monthly, at $2 a year, or 
six copies for $10. The postage, in all cases, will be paid by the publishers. 























